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The increase in the level of production of Handlooms 
in Orissa during the Sixth Plan is indeed incredibly high. 
91,030 Handlooms in the organised sector are now in operation 
generating employment avenues for about 182,060 weavers, 
During the Sixth Plan the level of production has increased 
380 times. While in 1979-80, it was 194 lakh square metres 
valued at Rs. 774 lakhs, by the end of Sixth Plan, it has gone 
up to 738'33 lakh square metres valued at Rs- 4635°34 


lakhs. 


Social Realism in 
Fakirmohan Senapati’s Fiction 


Dr. Sitakant Mahapatra 


The problem of ‘ealism in fiction or for that matter in literature as a whole is indeed 
complex one and can be viewed from various angles. Often it is assumed that the scone i 
the play of imagination investing its colours on known reality is much higher in poetry as compared 
to fiction. This is no doubt a generalisation which is only partly true. Today we know there 
has been fiction which is almost poetry both in its structure, architectonic quality and language- 


Fiction, like poetry also deals in its essentials, with man in his social milieu and his paychic 
as the strange or the unknown 


and invests it both with greater 


use. 
landscape and in this there may be as many known Contours 


As a matter of fact literature always renews life, revitalises it 
meaning, significance and worth by extending the known frontiers of reality. Indeed there 


have been writers and critics who are prepared to say that no great writer tolerates reality, 
e is in a culpable rivalry with God to fashion an alternative universe. It is possible to 
ue this way or, alternatively, by considering realism as an ability to re-create or 
n or event or object in reality through the use of Words with the maximum fidelity 
| life. A photographic reconstruction of reality is not, however. 
the hallmark of any great art. Realism aS a literary mode is no doubt opposed to the other 
modes such as fantasy, allegory, mythology or deeper symbolism where the contents of experience 
are transferred to another level of realisation and given a symbolic or metaphorical significance, 
g the known contours of reality even while bringing 


Realism, on the other hand, insists on retainin n ntou! 
Out and highlighting more intense and intimate details or significance which are not ordinarily 


: speak of social realism we have perh 
4 an mind. When we further ant zi "y aps to 
Perceptible to the hum time and the prevalent political, social and economic value-system 


a j historical ° 5 
aa se BP Na men live and die, We have also i EO eens which these 
determinants make on the individual's psyche and the hea roe ie ay Incorporates these 
interactions in its theme, style and language-08°- pate ie : ee fe ent cae peace concept 
and sah generation has perhaps 4 fight todudge avhatis the context, content cuatexuleyer this 


engaged as h 
over-simplify the iss' 
te-produce a situatio 
to its originél. i. e., as it is in actua 


'ealism, 
nd at least in its origins it has b 
i iction | i a 19th century phenomenon a é ey 
Indian fiction 'S essentially nd European fiction. The dynamics of events, the sense of 
glish a the kaliedoscopic changes of perspectives these 


“seply influenced by En groups, 
y Indian since the days of Panchatantra. It was 


dividuals and 


Montege j ‘naling in z 
-ge intermingling t all 

Ai) not typic ; A ue 

developments of modern fiction aaa els particulaily towards its closing decades fiction as 

ntury an Premchand, Fakirmohan, Bankimchandra, Shatatcandra 


'N the second half of 19th ce 
We understand it today came t 
8d Bibhuti Bhusan are some © 


o be written. 


¢ the pioneels in this field. 


In order that we understand Fakirmohan Senapati’s fiction better, it 
see him in an all-India perspective. There have been many significant and perceptive works 
on Fakirmohan’s fiction. As a matter of fact, | feel the world of his poetry has not been much 
written about and it deserves deeper study and _ analysis. Some of his stories have been very 
well translated but Chha Man Atha Guntha has suffered from indifferent translation. His autobio- 
graphy needs to be competently translate. It would be worthwhile for the Central and State 
Akademies to take up these works on a priority basis. The analysis of the content, quality 
and colours of social realism in Fakirmohan’s fiction cannot be complete without reference to 
his times, the social, cultural, political and economic history of Orissa and also his own life- 
experiences as revealed in his small but powerful Autobiography. 


is necessary that we 


Like the intimate landscapes in Dickens or Hardy of R.K. Narayan’s celebrated Malgudi, 
Fakirmohan’s fiction cannot be conceived without the coastal Orissa village, its rhythm of life. 
the courts, the Government offices, the land-tenure relations under the Zamindary system, the 
nature of foreign rule, British relations with Orissa’s princely States, the coming of English 
education, the ambivalences in the value-system when feudalism and modern socio-economic 
relations confronted each other in late 19th century Orissa. There has rarely been such an 
intimate and human portrait of a particular landscape in Oriya fiction. Whether it is a person 
ora place, in his fiction the reader tends to exclaim “| have seen him” or “I have been there”. 
And this applies to a large variety of events and situations ranging from ladies’ gossip at the 
village tank to the court room scenes. And whenever he describes an event or a situation he 
had that inimitable gift of combining intimate details with detached observation, a sense of humane 


and yet dry humour with a remarkable degree of economy in expression. Purely as instances lot 
us look at two extracts from his Autobiography. 


“The paddy stalks were all burnt out by the sun. Some stalks which had emerged either 
. partially or fully looked like white and pale dwarf sugarcane flowers swaying in the wind...-- 
Half a mile from my house towards the south the township of Balasore comes to an end ; 

there, right up to the horizon it is an endless expanse of paddy fields. In between there are 
isolated villages like islands in a sea. Those days, around 9 0’ Clock every morning, | used to 
oan ea all alone after a bath and with a small carpet tucked in my armpit. There. 
ie out ae Carpet in the midst of the dying crops, | used to pray to God to save the lives 
en ae mulonace the end of Kartik, they started leaving there houses—men and women, 
SS otape re obody waited for the, ...Wherever the tamarind trees had sprouted new leaves 
Ue eee to twenty persons on top of the trees like monkeys devouring the green 
Sie ihe eres you looked you could see people reduced to bone and _ skin, skeletons 
“atone iia oung daughter-in-law of once-affluent houses roamed the streets wit 
s a n clot round their waist and with two pieces of wrinkled dangling skin on theit 

‘easts-tye symbol of vanished motherhood. Some of them had children in their arms and they 
Nee only bone and skin with their mouths sucking at the leather breasts. It was ‘difficult t 
now whether the children were alive or dead. Towards the month of Chaitra, the figures ° 


death rapidly increased. There were d i 
i ead bodies t ij : 
of ponds, almost everywhere”. : pie aap nile: toad ae i 


From 


(Atma-Jibana Charitra, i. e., Autobiography Pages 37-9) 


It was in this h 
ouse that many of the poems of the | ed. 
Some d Sei: : s @ last days of my li mpos 
1 ead eat a tow of fajanigandha in blosoom. Some other day a Hs re ee a4 flowel® 
he ae Poetry about them. For almost months on end | saw es 7 il : punctue 
'n the morning, two orioles would come into my f| at daily, A engag® 
ower garden am ow 


themselves in f 

un and _ frolic | wrote 

two doves flew ’ » a poem on them. | wrot n 
awa ‘ F e another poem 0° 
came to my mind as Y in the sky side by side. 


that 
Kathjori”. 


| wrote yet anoth te 

a or ughts © 

Iwas sitting alone one evening on the Behe Or eee oF vel 
a 

(Atma-Jibana Charitra, i. e., AutobiographYe P89? 169) 
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The above two quotes give two distinct pictures of the novelist ' Fakirmohan’s personality 
as revealed in his Autobiography. The first one relates to the celebrated famine of 1866 
When the green rice-bowl of Orissa, Balasore, was in the grip of an unprecedented and severe 
famine. The paddy fields were all burnt out under the relentless sun and there was death, 
disease and | desolation everywhere. Later, at the age of 57 in his house at Bakhrabad in 
Cuttack city there is a calm evening, poetry, the roses and the crioles. The young Fakirmohan 
of 23 had seen death devastation and a desperate famine. A mature and a gtown up person, 
he saw the birds in the evening sky returning home, the playful orioles, sitting all alone. In 
between there were the long years of marriage <nd responsibilities, of unhappiness, and pleasure, 
of travels from one ex-State to another, Dompada, Nilagiri, Dhenkanal, Daspalla, Pallahara, 
Keonjhar, everywhere the same probing eyes, the seme desire to look deep and wide which 
is perhaps one of greatest qualities of a fiction writer. And in different situations and with 
reference to varieties of people and events the same unuSuél and unique view-point which combines 
sympathy with satire with rare brilliance. Then again all those smell little details concerning 
the prices of rice and fish, the frightening journeys from Bhadrak to Calcutta in a rickety bullock 
the note on the work of the missionaries, the songs and orations in English tunes, the 
documentation of Dewani work in different ex-States and many other similar episodes. The 
picture that emerges is one of a living, soft-spoken, friendly ordinary man fully immersed in the 
joys and sorrows of living. It is perhaps for this reason that Fakitmohan’s Autobiography is so 
immensely readable and significant as literature. It opens up windows on his other creative 
works in fiction. His themes and approach are generally deeply relating to reality and deal with 
day-to-day situations and the myraid little truths of being. The play of imagination is rather 
limited. On the contrary, there is a sharp eyeronitne  telativelysmalllsevents «ahd ithelapperently 
meaningless situations. The style shuns cheapmemoucnalsn) endpamelo, (ema vy Awsstnpley 
authentic and sustere style makes him the unique fiction writer that Me is. His attitude towards 
theme, style and taste, the background of his poems and aaice eo e seen vividly by a reader 
in his Autobiography. Related to the genealogical tree aa - Winitten Prepared by the local 
astrologer, a golden earring on his left ear, this) fect 0 aaa ¥ e ihe etiocetnitie. eats 
amergesies basically a man deep warmth, some times angry, SOm' snes affectionate, some times 
happy and miserable but always a simple out-spoken and ordinary man. No wonder, he 
Bakes the pioneer of realism in Oriya fiction, the unassuming father of literature deeply committed 
life of men in society. The frolicking crioles in his garden, the absentimindedness on the 
to the ! niorliate realities to him but equally great or even greater are the realities 
banks of the river bel pos rayer to the Lord to save the unfortunate men in society. Love and 
of the dying crops an p fig lpersonellty and he was never far from the rhythm of 
compassion was integral to 


community life. tater 
; erceive the soica 
Through his eyes we P t of Balasore 


Catt, 


lieu of the second half of 19th Century Orissa and 
tal bel with which he was fully conversant. The intimate 
more particularly of the coas' oe movements are captured on unforgettable colours. Itis not 
details of village life, its hyo moving and acting in society, in their inter-personal. inter-family 
merely the external reality of ma Bie raat is also reflected in the psychic and psychological 
or group relationships. repentence, the trials and tribulations of the 


aaa envy, agony, ‘ 
landscape of the individual. boats eich these emotions are captured and portrayed in 
a tions, 4 
flesh, the myriad tempta 


Ha whole conversant with the characte’s in his four major 
simple unvarnished details, ar tha, Lachhama and Prayaschit, can recall them and their 
Atha Gunilla, 


; i d simple style but with all thei 

u, Chha Mana : in astounding an ir 

Se aaa ata ue ich are dotinestoe upon a full awareness of the contemperaneous 
fe} 


the bold theme of the Hind 
i da ¢ Lachhama, one can see ; u 
complexity. a economic situation. ae Muslims against the oppressive Maratha marauders or 


socio-political ; to the ai i land tenure system when land righ 
ihania coming e changes in the land tenu: Pali rights 
khandayats of Raiba tha Guntha reveal ie re eae and sometimes from outside the State, The 
lords | 7 


bargees. Chha Mana A 


Gon'to2 tact with the Peasants, the decline of the 
Slowly passed 0! 


estes ee of a new class of social exploiters in the 
distant and absen 


: class “ifiant portrayal of 
village artisan and craftsman tha Is a brilliant ie 


7] veati f a poo! 
loitation 0 
growing towns, Cfha Mies the ruthless explo! 


later halt of 19th Century O19 3 


r village couple by the rapacious 


Zamindats. Likewise, Mamu is a portrayal of the transformation taking place in the small urban 
centre in Orissa consequent upon the transfer of the Property rights onthe intermediary classes. 
Prayaschit, the fourth novel takes as its theme the aftermath of Oriya doys getting higher education 
in Cuttack and Calcutta and the slowly emerging features of a traditional feudal social structure 
facing the modernisation brought about by education. 

It is necessary to remember that Fakirmohan did not have much _ formal 
matter of fact his formal education did not exceed mor 
To that extent he was not as directly conversant with western modes of writing or western novels 
as some other fiction writers like Bankimchandra o: Sharat Chandra. To an extent, he was a 
completely self-made writer. It was at the insistence of the editor, Shri Biswanath Kar, that he 
used to write and pass on his stories te Utkal Sahitya, And yet what tremendous capacity for 
organisation of themes and realism in delineation: The uniqueness of his style is based upon its 
strong Structural qualities. Tnough all comparisons are odious, it may be recalled thet what 
Fakirmohan did to Oriya writing, Premchand did to Hindi fiction somewhat later. And on top of 
it, Fakitmohan‘s writing was completely devoid of any ism. His charactars are living because 
they aie not susceptible to any “ype” or ideological mould. Saria, Bhagia, Champa, Bagala 
Baguli, Gopi Kaviraj, Sadhu Sahu and so many other charatters in his fiction do not really Paitake 
of any ideology. They are unadorned, simple human beings. Fakirmohan has been able to 
people the fandscape of his fiction with such divergent type of characters and yet they are all 


living and unusual in their development. He has not judged peo 

v 2 ; ple as good or bad. ee 
his sympathies no doubt but he leaves it to the readers’ imagination to take the aaa ip 
What they are worth. There is, no doubt, a degree of fatal ¥ 


A ism in the novels. 
Guntha, the evil-doers are punished by a decree of Providence. InChke Meng ait 


schooling. As a 
e than two and half years in the school. 


Social realism sometimes runs the risk of degenerating i i g ‘0 
‘ 9 Into rhetoric or sloga based bli 
dogma. There could be overt Postu‘ings or cheap ideologies. This does not bition ane Ros 
ywhe 


in Fakiimohan’ s fiction. He treats his Ciarecters as hu 

eh : e man content. The focus j 
and his little wo'ld of joys and sorrows, hopes and failures. And men, they are aa abieer ie hay 
their destiny worked aut not only by a selentless cruel Social order but also an event Bb, ane 
ger an 


perhaps higher natural order. His social realism i, i 
é Aigi A s thus, ina real s 
his destiny in a living and dynamic social Context. rare > STAIN SN af TaN ong 
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The Navodaya Vidyalayas 


The “New Education Policy” is th i i 
fea a eee the topic of discussion in man 
ee perma Hana su into the educational milieu Ee cle re ey 
pegamwmmien ss Oe he The name itself ushers in new insights a lait eed 
era new cre ee i tsies have also come to the fore, perhaps d ate fhe, dan 
. soundness of the attempt should be seen in rheieaerest eeu eoes UC 
spective. 


The three major, thrusts of the Navoda i 

; t a ya Vidyalaya are (1 i 

tion, (2) implementation of three language formula, and ie Shea of national integra- 

which will impart education with equity, helping children to develop their full pote setting schools 
otential. 


Atleast one Navodaya School will be set u i istri 
i [ pin each district of the 
of the Vil Five-Year Plan period. Thus a network of 428 Navoda' a Mian paola. thericnd 
Operation by 1990. ye eave yea ebomin 
The special features of the Navodaya Vidyaleyas will 
i be their i 
curriculum relevance and use of modern communication fecniibloe eRe teacher 
. ese schools 


are residential, co-educational and situated in rural areas, restricting admission F 
5 per cent. Atleast 30 per cent of the SnTGlRSRe RHEE tom 
é girls. 


urban areas to a maximum of 2 
It would be desirable to have this proportion at 50:50 i 
: n order to of 
opportunities to study. offer more rural girls 


orientation, 


AT GOVERNMENT EXPENSE 


All the needs of the children, tuition, lodging and boarding, uniform, textbooks, hi 
e from home to school and back, would be borne by the Central eet ney 
of caste, creed, socio-economic earaicionswandietcrs Eee 

provision of quality ensuring equality and sienishnteeg 


facilitate the L 
t talents of rural children. This just basis will certainly fo 
ster 


travel expenditur 
for all the students regardless 
will thus be absolutely free to 
instruction to tap and bring ou 
National integration. 

The Navodaya Viayalayes will have classes VI to XI. In view of the fact that a far 
Proportion of children would have been taught up to Class Ithrough the medium of their Mother 
tongue/regional langue 92 instruction will be in the same medium up to the VIII Class, fife; 


al and co-educational Schools meant 
ssion of children from urban areas 
ne-fourth of the total number of 


s are residenti 
Admi 
m of o 


lyalaya 
f rural areas. 


oa maximu 


The Navodaya Vid 
for the children Of 
will be restricted t 


Students. 


which period intensive teaching of both English and Hindi will be undertaken as languages and 
media. Thereafter from Class IX, the common medium will be either Hindi or English in all the 
Navodaya Vidyalayas. At the same time there will be opportunities to study. the regional 
language further. This provision will be a great facilitator for all those who aspire for positions 
in the national sectors and cadres. It will enable them appear for the competitive examinations 
with confidence. Furthermore, the current expansion of travel all over the country for pleasure, 
study and work has necessitated learning Hindi by those in Tamilnadu and other non-Hindi 
speaking States to be able to comprehend transactions in Hindi. 


MIGRATION 


From class IX there will be a migration of 20 per cent students from each Navodaya Vidyalaya 
to another Navodaya Vidyalaya in different linguistic regions aiding exchanges between the Hindi 
speaking 2nd non-Hindi speaking areas. At the same time, all the Navodaya Vidyalayes will 
follow the noimal three language formula, namely, regional language, Hindi and English. 


Appointment of teachers of the requisite calibre to handle efficiently time-bound courses in 
the particular lenguege besed on the genius and literary heritage and special characteristics of the 
language will be ensured. Out of such experiences and interactions, it is hoped that comparative 
study, mutal comprehension and appreciation among the different language groups will emerge, 
strenthening national integration overcoming language barriers and prejudices. This aspect of the 
Navodaya Vidyalayas will further strengthen India’s unity based on our cultural heritage. 


Non-verbal, class-neutral tests in the mother tongue/regional language designed by th® 
NCERT will be conducted for admission, to appear in which, all the children who have studied 
upto class V in the district will be eligible. Seats for Scheduled Castes/Scheduled Tribes will be 
reserved in proportion to their population in the district and it will notjbe less than the national 
average. This provision will ce:tainly urge all primary schools in the district to aim high and 
prepare their pupils ro compete well in admission tests. 


OPTIMUM INSTRUCTION 


The Navodaya Vidyalayas will be affiliated to the Central Board of Secondary Education 
(CBSE) with a maximum of 40 students in a class in two sections. This number is favo rable to 
optimise instruction. The Schools will have adequate laboratories, library, aids like oie TV, 
micro computers and other educational equipment in sufficient numbers. Thus the model ehenle 


will fulfil the long felt need for proper aids and new technologi ae 
Z : ologies of te 
and in fact, in most of the urban schools as well. g of teaching in the rural schools 


The Navodaya Vidyalayas will have four streams, humaniti : 
Vocational. The syllabi will be relevant to modern times. eae ei parents. ioe and 
help the child to enjoy learning. Physical education, games, sports i ie er rane but will 
and fine arts will be promoted as’integral pait of learning. Self help i ee cu ural activities 
and awareness of the envitonment in the Gandhian way will be the hall ie signity of lepoul 
imparted in model schools. all marks of education 


HOSTEL LIFE 
Hostel life will be integrated with the educational process with full i 
_ innovations and experiments. All psychosocial impedimants to the ae roa pae for educational 
and educational achievement, because of complexes and Prejudices tice opment of pe'sonality 
environment and accidents of birth will be removed. The teachers will weed through the social 
the seme camp, bringing to life once again the ancient Gurukula system ive with the students in 


Boarding, Ledging, uniform, textbooks, stationery, raiy 
and to homes, etc., are absolutely free for all studen or_bus fare from 
Vidyalayas. ts of the Navodaya 


for) 


Teaching will be participatory and interacting in natur i P 
pleasure. There will be scope for project activities and Ea age eicae ieerning mit 28 
activities. These will facilitate inculcation of values. The teachers and a i say ts Peau 
same setting will help to promote a congenial, family like atmosphere. eee ieleing 0 the 
recruited on an all-India basis. Special non-monetary incentives would i ro’ ee wil be 
for outstanding services. Teachers will be accountable to the schools, SRR ny aaeeueas 
to their clientele. The existing infrastructures in the localities selected will be Paar 1 

involved. 


Public contribution of many types will be elicited. 


Education is a life long, continuous process influencing the dev ‘ 
behaviour of individuals from bitth to death. Wholesome ene Tee fe pemonality and 
literacy, reasoning power, citizenship, patriotism, recreation, capacity for Rare me i healthy 
leisure, vocational skills and spiritual and human values. Such education depends ime and 
co-operation of the family, community and the school, which uses formal and non-formal pee the 
to impart knowledge. An educational system which motivates the teacher and the taught t annels 
excellence is the need of the hour. Excellence can be achieved through, strengthening face 
vidual learner with desire to learn, setting up attainable goals towards high thinking and sae 
on quality, attaching incentives of interlectual velue to the goals, examination system which a 
not induce fear of failure, provision of adequate Oppostunities and challenges for self motiy. loes 
and academic and professional growth, sound management and guidance and Oneness 


dership. 
TOWARDS EXCELLENCE 
The Navodaya Vidyalayas give hope for the operation of these features towards excellenc 
which are bound to alter the current patterns, and bring a quantum change in the quality of Bane 
cation which is very low on non-existent at present, and make the students and teachers thinking 


citizens. 
An Autonomous Society under the Societies Registration Act in the haicairceanee 
een set up to monitor the Navodaya Vidyalayas, with the Hon'ble 


Resource Development has b' 
Minister for Human Resource Development as Chairman. There will be freedom to innovate a ' 
experiment at all stages of education. These pace-seting Navodaya Vidyalayas are exneeea i 
influence the schools in the vicinity towards improvement of educetion with equity. ‘o 
The ‘Model Sshool’ concept is attractive and catching. It will be a great boon to thé talented 
and intelligent but poor children. One of the heart-warming features is the massive support given 
to children and mothers. Unlike the wealthy private schools and urban institutions, which aa 
to the elite, the Navodaya Vidyalayas will meet the needs of the poorest of the poor and the ions 


deprived classes. 
es of the New Education Policy to herald the advent of the 21s 
a new philosophy and system of teacher education is evolved a 
to ‘train’. The present day ree PE pa rt Neate 

ion must help teachers to ibe and inculcate a spirit of e : 

thy sel i eth dexterity, clarity, and teaching skills. They must be Ha TAGAE: 
initiative, scient! ig m cultural cohesion, ethical conduct development of desirable value sy.temg, 
dah ea mode! school’s with teachers of proper attitude and competence 
la or Ne ae ‘ thoroughly. It is hoped that the Ministry at 


it is necessary to revam shat 
Human. Resou'ce Developmen 


Prepare future teachers with depth 


Efforts to meet the challeng' 
century, will succeed only when 


‘educate’ instead of 


jp teacher education at 
take adequate steps to improve existing teachers and 
and dedication. 


3 3 ; i ference to lecture-teachin 
inter- ve teaching In pre cure a! 
inter-actl identify and take up project activities 


There will “fia eee raged ai 


Students will 
in areas that interest them 
; : a | 


Navodaya Vidyalayas will promote national identity, consciousness, integration and pride 
in being an Indian with a rich heritage. They will draw out the best in the child and 
man, as the Father of the Nation, Mahatma Gandhi had envisaged in all aspects: body. 


mind and soul. 
(A PIB release) 


A sum of Rs. 500 Crores has been ear-marked in the Seventh Plan for 


the inplementation of the Navodaya Vidyalaya Scheme. 


Short Story by Surendra Mohanty : 
A Moment 


Translated by Shri Tapan Pattnaik 
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Gone was the vernal dirge 
the Iush greenery of the late spring. 


aching summer 
The porcelain—blue sky which hung above the gree! 
had already been tainted with a tinge of copper. 
| looked at the bride. 
d Mrs, Som. 


had desiccated 


The hot breath of appro 
nfields that stretched up to the horizon 
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nk. A few She could feel a pair of 


Her forehead blushed pi : 
unsatiated and hungty eyes settling down 
g her head, she busied herself in 

Her husband threw @ savage glance at me an 
with approving eyes: To shield myself from 
newspaper. 

In the meantime he had extended his lips tow: 
her earrings lightly prushed at intervals. 


| removed the cove . 
Caught unawares: Mr Som regained his composure with 

i th the draught that igsued from the fan Hee ceca ete 
hairdo with playful grace... Just as a 


3 ¢in : 
Her hairdo was get a8 adjusting her loosening ye 
feverish passio' y singing 4 loveb-allad. 


wisps of hair flutterd upon it. 
on her at intervals. 


restless, 
adjusting the shrivelled rose in her coiffure 
d to look at his wife’s hairdo 


qd then continue 
ce, | took shelter behind the 


Lowerin 
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ards that Portion of her face...against which 


off my face- 
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a start. His eyes Spat out fire, 
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ite-poe ag wat the green of the fields on either side of the track. Her 
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Mr. Som lookd sternly at me, | reciprocated with a playful one. 


He held out his cigarette-case at me in a gesture of compromise. Smiling; | picked 4 
cigarette from his case and lit it. 


Mrs. Som was looking at me through the cloud of smoke. Her husband did not miss it. 
“Just see, how wicked are these people:”....He blurted out full-throatedly, “Seven days ago 
| booked a ticket for a coupe, yet | was allotted this compartment.” 


Letting out a puff of smoke, | said in a Serious tone... .‘Indeed, it is an unfortunate state 
of affairs,” 


But more of ridicule than sympathy found vent in my tone. Mr Som.... 


He was around forty. God alone knows, what was he doing all these days. His hair was 
gradually thinning at places, He snuggled close to Mrs Som for an intimate chat. 


Once more | took cover behind the newspaper 


From behind the shield of newspaper, | was eagerly trying to overhear their conversation. 
But the music of love was lost amidst the jarting music of clattering iron. 


What could they be talking? 


Reclining on her arm, he seemed to be entreating her for something with enthralled eyes. 
| was thinking of removing the cover of newspaper off my face, in a fit of irrational jealousy. 


But the column about ‘High-dyne’ was more exciting than the furtive love-play and 
sweet-nothings of the newly-wed couple. There is the need of speedy rockets in order to conquer 
space. The speed of the rockets shall be twentyfive thousand miles per hour. Four hundred and 
twenty miles per minute. Seven miles per second. The metallic substance—High—dyne’-will 
enable the rocket to attain a speed of twentyfive thousand miles per hour. 


Mr. Som was gradually caressing the leafy palm of his wife within his own. 


, 5 She was meekly 
smiling and was yet softly rebuking him so as to make him clasp her hand even 


more tightly. 
What a vulgar and immoral behaviour is this: 


The adulterous, primitive and lustful man within me 
Morelity. Chucking the newspaper down, 
any obvious rezson. 


le burst forth from the newspaper-mask of 
! groaned terribly out of disgust and boredom, without 


Startled by the noise, Mrs. Som moved a trifle away from her hu 
: sband. 
Mr. Som’s eyes seemed to glow with anger. For a moment, 


Opening my cigrette-case | held it out to Mr. 


Som as a gesture of fri i ina i 
away with disgust, he said....’Thank you’. Mendship. Spurning it 


Fixing my eyes unhesitantly on Mrs. Som ina deliberately 
: ; ev 
her husband, | lit my cigarette. engeful gesture towards 


To shield his wife from the onslaught of my lustful and hun 
: : | gry eyes. her a 
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People! Having booked a coupe sevn days in advance, we could not get enge ee 
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f looking dejectedly <t t ili 
wondering if he coul ‘ ; Y Bes eat 


d hang a curtain between the two berths, 
As | smoked, | looked @ 
' at the vast e t i i 
tae ast expanse of the mustard fields on either side of the railway 


he compartment and was probably 
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The greenery of the atd fi 
y of the mustard fields was at places lost behind all its clustered yellow flowers 
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Short Story by Surendra Mohanty : 
A Moment 


Translated by Shri Tapan  Pattnaik 


Uncomfortable, irritating and boring was the journey.. .. 
An incapacious first class compartment of the Delhi Mail. The b F 
P fae . a r p e berth was at Fi 
at times swinging and at times throbbing with the movement of the train. ara prancing, 
upper berth—a Marwari gentleman—had begun snoring—ah.. ..phoo ger on the 


The friction of the wheels on the iron rails provided music for the journey 

On the other berth were a newly-wed East-Indian couple—Mr. and Mrs. Som. | had 
marked the names on the reservation slip. ; a’ 

Gone was the vernal dirge of withering leaves from the southerlies. 

The hot breath of approaching summer had desiccated the Iush greenery of the late spring 

The porcelain—blue sky which hung above the greenfields that stretched up to the horizon 
had already been tainted with a tinge of Copper. ; on, 


I looked at the bride. 


Newly-wed Mrs. Som. 
Her forehead blushed pink. A few wisps of hair flutterd upon it. She could feel a pair of 


restless, unsatiated and hungry eyes settling down on her at intervals. 
Lowering her head, she busied herself in adjusting the shrivelled rose in her coiffure. 
ce at me and then continued to look at his wife’s hairdo 


threw a savage glan ‘ f 
with aepeaie hae fo shield myself from his\ darting glancen! took shelter (behing the 
Newspaper. 

In the meantime he had extended his lips towards that Portion of her face...against which 
e . 
her earrings lightly brushed at intervals. 


I removed the cover of newspaper off my face. 


res, Mr Som regained his composure with a start. 

, f. that issued from the fan overhead, With 

i i elled with the draught tha d ad, 

in et hairdo was ae Gan her loosening hairdo with Aa grace. tase oie 
‘rear we ATE tranquillize his feverish passions by singing a loveb-allad. 
ite-poe 
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His eyes Spat out fire, 


Caught unawa 


¢ the fields on either side of the track. Her 
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Mr. Som lookd sternly at me. 1! reciprocated with a playful one. 


He held out his cigarette-case at me in a gesture of compromise. Smiling; | picked a 
cigarette from his case and lit it. 


Mrs. Som was looking at me through the cloud of smoke. Her husband did not miss it. 
“Just see, how wicked are these people:”....He blurted out full-throatedly, “Seven days ago 
| booked a ticket for a coupe, yet | was allotted this compartment.” 


Letting out a puff of smoke, | said in a serious tone....‘Indeed, it is an unfortunate state 
of affairs,” 


But more of ridicule than sympathy found vent in my tone. Mr Som.... 


He was around forty. God alone knows, what was he doing all these days. His hair was 
gradually thinning at places. He snuggled close to Mrs Som for an intimate chat. 


Once more | took cover behind the newspaper 


From behind the shield of newspaper, | was eagerly trying to overhear their conversation. 
But the music of love was lost amidst the jarting music of clattering iron. 


What could they be talking? 


Reclining on her arm, he seemed to be entreating her for something with enthralled eyes: 
| was thinking of removing the cover of newspaper off my face, in a fit of irrational jealousye 


But the column about ‘High-dyne’ was more exciting than the furtive love-play and 
sweet-nothings of the newly-wed couple. There is the need of speedy rockets in order to conquer 
space. The speed of the rockets shall be twentyfive thousand miles per hour. Four hundred and 
twenty miles per minute. Seven miles per second. The metallic substance—‘High—dyne’-will 
enable the rocket to attain a speed of twentyfive thousand miles per hour. 


Mr. Som was gradually caressing the leafy palm of his wife within his own. 


Bs : ‘ She was meekly 
smiling and was yet softly rebuking him so as to make him clasp her hand even 


more tightly. 
What a vulgar and immoral behaviour is this: 


The adulterous, primitive and lustful man within me 
Morelity. Chucking the newspaper down, 
any obvious reeson. 


burst forth from the newspaper-mask of 
! groaned terribly out of disgust and boredom, without 


Startled by the noise, Mrs. Som moved a trifle away from her husband. 


; , ‘or a moment, 
Mr. Som’‘s eyes seemed to glow with anger. F 


Opening my cigrette-case | held it out to Mr. 


ening Som asa gesture of fri i ing it 
away with disgust, he said....‘Thank you’. wana Bey 


Fixing my eyes unhesitantly on Mrs. Som ina deliberately rds 
her husband, | lit my cigarette. Bs etl cestuler iy 
To shield his wife from the onslaught of my lustful and hungry eyes 


assis and said.... Read this. you must be getting. Just see. 
People! Having booked a coupe sevn days in advance, i 


Mr Som handed her 4 


how wicked are thes? 
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usky woman ad ay s i e u Tr le 2 
As if ad flun aw er ilken-yellow il de 
2 g en-y Vv n a blu Canopy 1 
I looked at Mrs. Som, who was clad in all green. 


Looking out through the window, she was_ perhaps enjoying the scenery. 


The angle f i joyi to} 
ig rom which | was enjoying the beau y the green mustard fields one could al: 
t eauty of th m field uid als 


see the face of Mrs Som. 
For a moment our eyes met. Her’ s were blushing 


As if stung by a scorpi 
pion, she pulled around hersel i 
her breasts; probably in an attempt to arrest my eyes He Baar bee pee enanngouared 


Exhausted, Mr Som had _ dozed off i 

i nthe meanwhile. He wok i 

ofa a that was coming from the opposite direction. Okatnienine Hern ae spe eMia ances 

green luxury of the mustard fields, the train sped past with a horrible Py het ane 
Prehistoric 


dinosaur. 
Mr Som looked at me suspiciously: 
Once again | took shelter behind the newspaper} 


who am I ? 
The domesticated father of half a dozen children: 
A man with greying whiskers, Yet why do | involuntarily look at her with tempted eyes ? 


Does man turn to woman for the satisfaction of his carnal self ? The biological ‘man’ with 
-‘man’ within 


me burst out laughing at this question. 
Kindly ask Mrs. Som as to why are Indian woman so much conscious of their physique ? 
e 


Are you afraid of asking her this question ? 

Then, ask the social-moralists as to why have they raised a barrier of Peat 
between man and woman in the society ? ier of sexual animality 
Springing up from his seat, Mr Som told his wife, “You must be pretty tired by now, 


Please lie down 4 while.’ 
child. Mrs. Som lay down on the berth, turning her face aside. 


Like an obedient 
I also felt tired. 
n snoring away on the upper berth at times prevailed over 


The sound of the Marwari gentlema 


the noise of the train. 
Sitting close to his wife, in the direction of her head, Mr. Som lit a cigarette, 
n effort to sleep. 
ally getting warm. | was fellng quilty out of compassion 


I made a 
The mid-day sun outside was gradu 
for Mr. Som. 
Poor Mr. and Mrs. Som ! Pe 
veniidayeyin advance ey eat a travelling like this. | had 
Having tried be beac moments of their married life really gruesome and tormenting, 
e 


Made these first-few 


' ied ? 
‘e they so wolrle aes 
But why wet many an intimate hour of so many sleepless 


of some old city, % 
azy about these fleeting moments of their 


Somewhere, i hey so cr 


Nights would be delayed 
Journey. 
11 


As if they have lost all faith in the future. As if they are breethlessly running to encash a 


cheque of an insolvent bank. 


Rocket tears through the space at a speed of twenty-five thousand miles per hour. 


A moment;..One short moment now would be more trustworthy than a few long hours of 


a promised future ! 


Let them thoroughly enjoy these intimate moments of their newly-married life. Let me sleep. 
I slept. 


After a while, | woke up with the terrible noise of a train speeding in the opposite direction. 


The compartment was humming with the sweet-carolings of Mr. and Mrs. Som. The Marwari 


gentleman on the upper berth snored away as _ before. 


The mail train sped past the empty platform of a small county station, shaking it like in an 


earthquake, as it were. 


I stole a side-long glance at Mr. and Mrs. Som. 

Holding Mrs. Som in his arms, Mr. Som was about to kiss her on the face. 

Probably within the fraction of a moment.... 

Suddenly the train swerved at a turning...... 

Mr .Som, Who was sitting on the edge of the berth, fell down on the floor of the compartment. 


| burst out laughing. But my voice was muffled by the clangour of another train speeding 


away in the opposite direction. 
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PANDIT NILAKANTHA : 
A Humanist Philosopher 


Dr. Bijayananda Kar 


Hk eee ORE rn a La a we Le 
Das, one of the celebrated reflective thinkers of the present century 
his extensive writings on religio-philosophical tradition of India 


with special emphasis on Gita. Pandit Das, though a post-graduate degree holder, has never been 


i i ilosopher. But, nevertheless, his numerous writings (which are 
me pia a ae Lae very matured specimen of philosophical reflection. Of course 
mostly in Oriya pie eed His philosophical view-point on an independent footing. While 
he. has) not a ie presented a detailed introduction not only on Gita but also on the religio- 
tensieung tre ai ‘ of India in classical perspective. In all such introductory writings, he has 
philosophical ts sate lecst two distinct senses of the word; dharma and thereby has ‘well 
els) ae ety classical concept of dharma but also has pleced befoie us his distinct 
We Reet paint oF Vid which is not merely of intellectual importance but seems to be having 
ene socio-cultural significance in the practical setting. In what follows, attempt shall be 
Rete expose the philosophical stand point of Pandit Das (which seems to us to be profoundly 
ieanietic) iran basing upon his work on Srimad Bhagabad-Gita. 

‘ously not in the popular sense of religion which includes belief 

Pandit et Hy diag eitbtances Dharma, according to him, is a social concept 
in a trans-socicl, EU lee, hin the worldly human context. Itisman and man alone who 
and which has full relevance wit! eives dhaima as a powerful social institution that is primarily 
within the worldly rember ee common bond of unity for a peaceful and harmonious state of 
designed to unite men under bed ad be noted that religion too is derived from the latin /igare 
existance. Here it should, howe si oe a this rendering is quite close’ to the social fmnplication, 
which means to bind or bind yk popularly understood not in some sense of socio-empiric 
However later on religion has bee This has, Perhaps, given rise to such differnces between 


i t. 
framework but rather pranacelitne 
tha meanings of dharma ane te ig 
ma in the socio-empir! 


Late Pandit Nilakantha 
in Orissa, is most conspicuous for 


¢ dimension, Pandit Das makes a survery of the 

i ifies dharma into two types; Bhautika and 
Now taking dharma 1 dia and broadly classi : ‘ 

religio- philosophical tradition pir is concerned man seeks I aan area me God. 

Aimika2 So tat 08 Bhautike CM imeelt doos Not Want to @PEY Me Gir et ar tee 

Tie Belief fests Malai time, depends eee oe ageaiea: to this, there is aiethet 

for making decision. e he life-situation. ; i 

and wonder) for makin pit ian. ne Oo ne neh en is aA 

: 5 scion. Here man 

conception of dharma be king any ate why Atmika dharma is also called by him 

depends solely on he n Bhautika dharma, it is also 

tational conscience 


is sought for i 
. 3 
as harma- 
Yukti dha 13 


g any move in 
ccording to ww 
n 


described as /swara or Bibhu nirdesita and Bhakti dhatma. On the other hand Atmika dharma has 
bean described by him in various formulations like Purusa, Aniewara Abhakti, Niti and Manava. 
His study of religio-philosophical tradition reveals to him that though there has been always a 
clash between these two trends of Dharma yet the major influential trend at least in the classical 
Teligio- philosophical tradition in India is the Atmika dharma and to which he has shown his 
preference. 


In order to proparly comprehend his humanistic philosophy, it is necessary to get into his 
discussion of Atmika dharma. By atma, he does not mean Some esoteric trans-human_ state _ of 
existence. He, of course, takes atma, as self or person; but again here he has to clear Suggestion 
that the person is to be concaived within the socio-empiric situation and not beyond ‘that. 
Any transempitical, transcendental and other-worldly conception of self or person is not at all 
entertained probably on the ground thai it is illogical. In this connection he writes that it is only 
within the framework of society, petson is to accomplish his duties and responsibilities. Praja 
according to him, primarily stands for the collection of all human beings in the socio-empirc 
situation’. The emphasis on socio-empiric situation seem to indicate that Pandit Das is not here 
arguing in favour of any individualistic or subjectivistic conception of Person. There is, however, 
the conception of Jivatma in contrast to what is known as Paramatma or Viswatma. Jivatma or 
individual self is understood only is so far as it is conceived as one unit within tha broader 
Perspective of society or Viswa. Both the concepts of individuality and sociality are not opposed 
but are rather compatible with each other, Opposition or strife results only when any one of the 
two concepts is treated in its radical form as absolutely different from the Other, Atma Jnana and 
Viswa Jnana are regatded, from this angle, as not opposed but as compatible with each other. 
In another context it is held that to comprehend about one’s own mind one is to have the priof 
comprehension of other minds. It seems that the view-point held by Pandit Das well anticipates 


Stiawson’s (one of the distingnished analytical philosophers) point of view so far as the issue 
Concerning knowledge of other mind is concerned. 


Pandit Das describes Atmika Dharma as Purusa Dhatma. 
been used at least in two important Senses. One is the gen 
atma <nd the other is the sense in whichit refers to wi 
of Viswa Purusa. Accordingly to him self or purusa 
conscious human being and who i 


The word: purusa has, however 
eral use in which it refers to self or 
hat is known as the Gita concept 
is the concrete individucl who is normal, 
s well responsive to diverse Situations by applying his own 
sense of rationality and wisdom. This nature of purusa is well marked with the sense of 
individuality but again it is to be noted that the sense of individuality is rooted not on the basis of 
egocentric subjectivity but on the balanced plane of objectivity which again is due to the infusion 
of proper sense of reason and discrimination. That is why atmanubhuti is interpreted, in this 
Context, as being possible by means of jnana or buddhj. Pandit Das here is in favour of jnana in 
contrast to eee pe balanced 7 ree intellect (sthi j ich sets individuality 
in its proper locus and thus the socalled conflict and antagoni indivi i iali 

Reernenitnco tee antagonism between individuality and sociality 


But the question arises: how at all man Who is mostly self- 
and subjectivity. This is the ege-old problem regarding the 
How at all one is to bridge the gulf? Well, the solutlon is 
The answer that is offered 
Means of the rise of Proper 6 


centred is 
interests of i 
NO doubt, 


to forgo his sense of eg? 


uddhi, the narrow sense of ego 
Sources like passions and emotions, etc.) becomes Curta 


(vyaktitva) is Set in its proper track. Man is, no doubt, an animal. 
Passion, emotion, etc, in him are nothing but netural. 


Y lost in him. This Kind 
Sensualism, Hedonis 
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ane pesca ee aul a self is viewed in another radical form i.e. in terms of 
m »bscure, ansempi ical abstract entity. Such a notion is not simply scientificall 
unverifible but it is also rationally indefensible. Besides there are certain impractical a 
implausible moves which are uncouraged is such notion of disembodied pure self pee on 
accepted. If in the other framework man is teduced to mere body then in this, man ret tees 
obscure spirit which in proper analysis can be shown as fully incongruent. The notion : Opes 5 
spiritualism has resulted not only in groundless obscurantism but also in propagating the . eC tee 
atherworldliness, escapism and even inactivism. Pandit Das has very cautiously avoided this ei bs es 
has guite forcefully argued that the religio-philosophical trend classical India is not ines ai 
favouring such kind extreme moves. Proper inculcation of rationnal elemant can neither iat a 
man to unconscious matter (jada) not to abstruse transempirical self (manavabhinna atma) Sa 
_ kind of reductionistic move is based on some so!t of improper analysis of the actual use ‘i whi h 
such concepts like atma and purusa have their being. While exposing and sniatarele 
Gita Dharma, Pandit Das has clearly become critical about the tendencies of ub hanenity 
as well as super-humanity®. In this regard he has perhaps rightly interpreted Gita concept of 
Karma-sannyasa not as inactivism but accomplishing one’s own duty (svadharma in a detached) 
(not necessarily disinterested) manner by means of avoiding all passions (kamana) and 
concentrating on pure intellectual discrimination (Budhi Brahma)’. 
: Paramatma or Viswa pulusa has usually been understood as universal or 
absolute self : It is said that in Vedanta literature Jiva is taken as individual Soul and Brahman is 
regarded as universal self. Both the concepts, in the popular rendering, stand for some sort of 
supra-human connotations. Purusa is consttued as pure mentaphysical mystical spirit through 
finite in nature. Viswa Purusa is, on the other hand, regarded aa infinite Spirit and in some sources 
it is identified as /swara. Of course it is also conceded in this context that /swafa who is no other 
than universal Spirit occasionally takes a human form in the form of avatara. Pandit Das, while 
does not however, challange the individual and universal 


interpreting religio- philosophical tradition, 
impiications that are found in both the concepts under discussion. What he seems to have 


effectively presented is that neither the concept ot individuel self nor the Conept of universal self 
has any necessary suggestion of human transcendence. Both the concepts have their signification 
in human context and which again becomes Perfectly intelligible within socio-empiric situation. 
It is the normal man while views himself in terms of his own individual setting is the pefson. Asa 
of course sense of likes and dislikes. And again, side by side, there is also the 
or universal self which is conceived in and through the human spere. For, it is 
hinks in  teims of society and group. Unless man takes that aspect into 
fers from individuelism and subjectivism. Universal self does not mean another 
| Viswa Purusa having a tran-empiric being but is always to be comprehended 
within the human setting and never beyond that. t Viswa Purusa, in this sense, does not mean 
God or any such mystical Being. but'lt, onlpeipolntelats suche aes eeu ab ou Aa 
ee dé aubientNity andi conceivable within social plane. If jiva is individual self, Patamatma 
k : . cial or universal not in any trenscendental esoteric sense. It_ represents a 
is social self. It is so te empiric situation. From this point of view neither /iva represents 
social reality in the CONT EC Renee nor Viswa Purusa points at infinite disembodied Being. Man, 
finite disembodied ghostly lenced conscious being who is both aware of his individual duties, 
an ciety here does not mean a particular 


The other concept 


person he has, 
sense Of social 
man who also t 
consideration he suf 
obstruse, metaphysica 


in the normal set UP» is the balanc ease 
igati i ia ies and respons!b! Bw ) 
Obligations and also his ett ie, or nation ; but it 's understood in terms of the whole 
asf re to be formulated accordingly. Of course this 


group belonging to an 
human social framewO 
does not necessitate the © 


d the duties, etc. @ 

jon of a static of 
i i f interpretin' 

ts of view by way O' 

ee at is in pinda (body), th 


rk an ai closed society. 
onc i igi 
g the traditional religio- philo- 


e same also is in Brahmanda 


While exposing his own mr ae 
Sophical trend, Pandit Das has der Rleenmiagnc bot ee eee 
(Universe). Its implication !s that bo ‘versal religion (Viswa dharma) is accomplished when one 

Uni raitonal balanced SutlookeSoctal 


i f 
further holds the’ oe keeping a 
Das ached manne he came person who, by means of 
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st of thinking. i. e. 
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Individuality and sociality. It is society which is the primary centre of all human accomplishments. 
Society lives through only when each individual performs his own duties in an undisturbed manner 
clearly comprehending the idea of fellow-feeling. Self-realisation does ‘not imply Narrow sense of 
subjectivity, but, on the other hand, it points at the pervasive sense of humanity which has a 
profound social background. In this connection, Gita‘s prescription of wishing well of all beings 
(sarva bhuta hite ratah) has been duly emphasised by Pandit Das. It is by means of sincerely 
following the humanistic ideals the person keeps a full coherence between the senso of indivi- 
duelity and sociclity.® Of course Pandit Das maintains that working out the social objectives is 
not to be encouraged through coercive means but only through appeal to reason in a disciplined 
procedure.'? Gita dharma is viewed by him as religion of man. In this regard he supports the 
maxim: ‘Be aman”. In such an account of dharma there is no scope for any soit of magic or 
miracle. Any mystical or supernatural randering is simply not entertained here. 


The traditional doctrine of Avataravada has been interpreted, in this regard, as indicating the 
appearance of such purusa within the socio-empiric situation who by mean of his own. self-effort 
Works for the social cause in the best possible integrated and coherent manner without neglecting 
his own needs and reguirements. The procedure to be adopted is suggested to be throughly 
humanistic instead of being trans-humanistic. Avatara, in this sense, is not to be treated as some 
mystical divine being but very much human having better sense of wisdom and discrimination. 
Krsna‘s Viswarupa as described in Bibhuti Yoga is, according to Pandit Das, only meant to make 
Arjuna aware of the social self and not mystical God.!! The ideal of humanity is neither to 
support unqualified enjoyment (bhoga) nor to Support unqualified renunciation (tyaga) but rather 
always to strike a reasonable balance between the two. From these discussions. it seems fairly 
clear that the philosophic view-point advocated by Pandit Das is precisely humanistic. It is 
fundamentally opposed to any form of supernaturalism and transcendentalism. Dharma is viewed 


Only within the social dimension. All kinds of dogmatism and obscurantism are calefully kept 
aside from the periphery of religio-philosophical framework.!2 
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Remembering the Human Rights Day 


Shri Jitendra Narayan Dash 


Tn ee 


The Declaration of Human Rights was proclaimed by the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights on the 10th December,, 1948. 


Jiwies 62 SS eT VA od ee 

“No man is free until every man is free’. This was one of the many humble submission 

of India, at the f recently held Non-aligned summit at Harare, Zimbawe, by Prime Minister Rajiv 

Gandhi, the outgoing Chaitman, of NAM. This ideal governs India’s internal and external policies, 
in conformity with the Declaration of Human Rights on the 10th December, 1948. 


Every civilized nation must believe in the fact that Rights are essential for every individual 
for his allround self development and good life. Without the basic rights, no human being can 
lead a happy and contented life and develop his personality to the fullest extent. Such basic 
Human Rights have been recognised as vitally essential for the peace end progress of civilization; 
and whenever in history the right of man was thwarted or infringed there was a slur on the face 
of civilization leaving behind a trail of blood and violence. 

To-day democracy has become the political religion of almost evely State in the world. 
Capitalist or Socialist, each and;every State accepted the inevitability of democracy and so also 

they must have their due share and part in 


i i f é are equal and that 
t ic assumpiion that all men are due 
its basic @ day one find the basic rights of the individual 


That is why to- 


tion of the Government. [Ne eu. ae ; 

oh Hy in every democratic Constitution, be It liberal or communistic. In India, the set of 
guarantee 4 testimony fo her belief in the equality of Human Rights. The 
he Constitution of the Republic of Germany is 


Rights stand 
Fundamental Rights according to th 
cribe limits the legislature, the excutive and the administration of 


“and pres f F 
drads and P iesonan rovides the best example of a democratic set up in 
eveloped. 


Fundamental 
function of the 


“to supply stan Sel 
justice”, The Constitution © 


which the concept of Fundamental Rights is fully d 


several civil, political and cultural rights are being 
straight-forward intellectuals, writers, authors and 
of safeguarding the fundamental freedoms of all 


of civilisation: 


rogress ati 
i olitical dissidents, 


But despite the P! 
tries tO P 


denied in some coun sitio. 1 
i ‘tenti this vital question thé 3 
philosophers. ae Ae of race, language or religion wes ead Sane 
human beings wvithoue Sty 
earnestness afte’ orld War- ll | | 
“ 41, in London at the ancient St. Jame’s palace, a declaration a 

Sa tee ei hat “The only truce basis of enduring peace Is the willing co-operation 
signed which emphae ‘a which, relieved of the menace of aggression all may enjoy SR GnORNG 
of free p2oples In a world i 
and social security: 
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a 


It is our intention to work together, and with other free people, both in war and peace. 
to this end”. 


And some years later in 1945, at the San Francisco Conference, world’s leading pei 
met to draw up a blue print for a better and peaceful world free of tensions of various kin ; : 3 
they emphasised on provisions covering the basic human rights. The consensus was . oe 
chapter designed to achieve international co-operation in promoting respect for human rig ; ie 
fundamentel freedom for every one, without any distinction, should be included in the Cc a Ss 
of the United Nations. Addressing the final session. President Truman had Said, ‘‘with this 
charter the world can begin to look forward to the time when all worthy human beings may be 
permitted to live decently zs free people”. 


Accordingly, Article-| of the U. N. Charter made a specific reference to the hen 
freedoms of man. But, as these rights were not precisely defined, in consequence the charter di 
not impose any definite obligation on the U.N. to formulate a treaty and define the rights. 
So the United Nations Commission on Human Rights, drew up a declaration on December, 10,1948 
which laid down the goal for all peoples and all nations a common standard of achievement so 
that every Individual and every organ of Society shall strive to promote respect for these rights 


and freedoms and by progressive measures, national and internatinnal, to secure their universal end 
effective recognisation and observance. 


The Declaration ‘recognised 


(a) Civil and political Rights life, liberty and security of person, freedom from albitraty 


artest, imprisonment or exile, right to a fair trial, freedom of thought, conscience and religion and 
freedom of peaceful assembly and association; and 


(6) economic, social and cultural rights the right to work, social security, education, 


Participation in the cultural life of the community, sharing in scientific advancement and its 
benefits end enjoying the arts. : 


Although most nations declined to accept a legal obligation to enforce and grant such 
tights to everyone, the moral responsibility was in effect conceded. The Declaration of 


Human Rights served the purpose of enunciating for the first time the basic human rights 
and freedoms, 


- Later, the Commission on Human Ri 


ights also drew up two covenants In treaty form. 
. These treaties defined rights more precisely. 


It laid down adequate remedies for violations and 
left enforcement of economic, cultural and sociel tights to the availability of resources. 


The present analysis of the position re 
disclosed that in most cases the real 
blatant denial of the basic 


garding the effective implementation of human rights 
porformance falls far short of promise. 
rights have bacome a common phenomenon 
especially those where authoritarian 


Repression and 
in some countries, 
regiemas have held sway for some time, The effort in such 
Fegimes is to suppress the dissanting opinion so as to Parpetuate the authoritarian ruling clique. 


The most common violations of human rights par 
detention of political dissidents, expulsion of writer: 


: : ure ssing disagreement an 

Opposing the establishment, torture in jail and conce i i s ee 

basis of racist consida 
é 


In the testh of all such transgressions, the Universal 
teduced to a scrap of Paper by the administration of the 
under much stress and strain in all the totalitarian countries, 


In Africa and Asia some counitties have been resorting 
out of the scene and Now, there are more military dictatorshi 
The malady called apartheid in south Africa has sitll re : 
the Ccentuly. Sone countries like Ivan and Libya hav 
Apparently, these are two main Survivors from thea 


Declaration of Hu 


men Rights has been 
S€ countries, 


Individual liberty has come 


to terror to keep their opponents 


“IPS in West-Asia than ever before. 
Mained as the most hated scourge © 
i. ued — oppressing fundamentalists: af 
military regimes in South America Peres 
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‘and Chile. The U.S.A., sponsored a resolution fin the U.N. criticisting the human rights recorb 


of Chile. This marked a complete turn 4s out after voting against such resolutions for many 
‘years. ; ae aa) 
en 


dto be strong pressure now on Mr. Staoessner. 

President and dictetor, to quit. The longest surviving dictator in Lation America ae he Cae 
‘been denying the people, their basic human rights. In a report on humen tights in Nicaragua 
published in Februaly, 1986, Amesty International accused the anti-Government irregular 
military forces in Nicaregua of carrying on a persistent paitern of toiture, muiilation and execution 
style killings of people opposed to them. 


~The Human Rights issue hed come before the signin f inki 
ing of the Helesinki Accord by 35 Head 
of State on August 1, 1975: In “Basket three’ of the eccord the signetoiy States pledged ‘e 


In Pareguzy also there is reporte 


improve their humen rights position. 


At Belgrede, in October 1977 there wesfalso a fullscale review of the human rights Tinligne 


in the context of the Helesinki Accord. 

Human. Rights in the world have still remained under an acute crisis. 
Some countries have never stopped, behaving like criminels and as yet rights of the Universal 
Men have still remained an important issue before the U.N.O. Two organisations in the conti- 
nent like the Europeen Commission of Human Rights and the European Court of Humen Rights 


at Stresburg heve been in action for the protection of human rights. 


Never-the-less, the 


it can be said that, while exposure to world public opinion is a major force 
overnment leaders who ate blind to such criticism. Be that as it may, the 
d that poiitical peace rests upon economic equalities and there must 
for world-wide prosperity. And the availability of basic human tights 
nce and alertness of the people. 


In conclusion 
there are many G 
fact can’t be denie' 
be a recognition 
depends upcn tno vigile 


Lecturer in Pol- Science, 


Rajdhani College, 
Bhubaneswal- 


Sitakant Mahapatra: A Profile 


Dr. Sitakant Mahapatra is perhaps the mos: widely trenslated Oriya poet. One 


of the foremost voices in Indian poetry today, Dr. Mahapatra’s poetry has been 


translated into all the Indian languages, French, German, Swedish, English, Czecn, 
Danish, Russian, Greek, Macedonian, Romanian end Ukrenicn. 


Born in 1937 and educated in Utkala, Allahabed <nd Cambridge Universities, he 


gave up University teaching in 1961 and joined the Indian Administrative Service. In 


1975-76 he was a Homi Bhaba Fellow studying the modernisation Process of India’s 
primitive communities. Today he is considered as the foremost interpreter of the oral 


poetry of Indian primitive tribes. He holds a doctorate in Social Anthropology. 


His anthrologies include seven collections of poems in Oriya, seven Collections of 
tribal poetry translated and edited by him into English, five collections of his own poetry 
in English translation and several collections of essays on literature and culture. 


A recipient of State and Central Sahitya Academi Awards, Soviet Land Nehru 
Award, Kumaran Asan Poetry Award and Visuva Award, he is a member of the Central 
Selection Board, Bharatiya Janapith. 


Earlier he has worked on the Executive Board of 
the Central Sahitya Academi and was a Member of the Ind 


ian National Commission for 
co-operation with UNESCO. 


Sitakant Mahapatra speaks in 


a style which is metaphysically suggestive, 
unobstrusively Indian in tone, precise 


, tugged and yet inherently lyrical. 
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Alphabets of Belief : 
The Poetry of Jayanta Mahapatra 


Sumita Mohapatra 


mplain about the difficulty of Jayanta Mahapatra’s verse. If they 
and not obscurity, they are correct. The best and most original 
ss includes a basic aesthetic simplicity. One is 
designs or Jackson Pollock's disturbing canvases 


that never settle down to a specific pattern. An intrinsic, dynamic logic holds together the 
dialectic of the rambling lines. This element is influenced by a new mode of looking at and 
responding to the ago old things. Mahapatre is perhaps the first Indian English Poet to be deeply 
Concerned with the nature of languege and the formation of a set of archetypal configurations 
Which would voice the intensly personal, while still retaining the universality. Perhaps that is 
why when a lot of promising Indian English posts have lost the power of their vision, Mahapatra 
has succeeded in attaining international stature. 


A great many people co 
are talking about complexity 
Poems are difficult in a way which neverthele 
reminded of Paul Klee and Mondrian’s geometric 


me? What does he write about?’. There 


The question that is often asked is, ‘what is his the 
does not necessarily have to be a limiting subject matter to a poem, 4 painting, even a_ play. 
alks about the maniacal fascination of a Young boy for a horse. 


Peter Shaffer's famous play Equus t 

There is no story or plot as such. The action is centred round the idea of worship of spiritual 

ardour. Though aware and haunted by the contemparary world, Mahapatra hardly ever makes 

a political or social comment apart from occasional portrayal of a crushing poverty that pervades 

many levels of existence. The evocation of Indien or Orissan life should not blind one to the 

fact that Mahapatra is not another engage poet like Elouard, Breton, or the caustic English Poets 
Seamus Heany. His 


of late seventies and early eighties such as Peter Porter, Lan Himilton, 
concerns ere more fundamental and ageless, i. e. the inescapable condition of man’s existence. 


Eugene lonesco’s Statement concerning art is relevant here too : A work of art is the expression 


BANDONED BRIDGE AMONG 
ou come Acne Ae BnUaAnESAR OAD 
A weary dawn possesse: 
The barren bridge betwe 
Is this no longer home? 
Nameless winds are crossing over. 
It is six a. ™- A thin wisp of smoke 
from the burning ground beyond 


vanishes into the rest of My life. 
Jayanta Mahapatia 


[ee 


s these fields 
en nowhere and nowhere 


of an incommunicable reality that one tries to communicate and which some-times can be 
communicated. That is its paradox and truth’. Two basic poetic concerns of Mahapatra are the 
nature and scope of silence in poetry and the transformation of the personal self into the  prota- 
gonist of the long, sprawling meditative poems. 


Mahapatra lives with his elegant wife in an ancestral home in Cuttack. The house seems a 
quiet haven in the middle of the bustling market place, seemingly cut off from the world by green, 
unkempt clumps of bamboo trees. He is soft spoken, calm but not without an impish sense of 
humour. (The poster of Farah Fawcett and a polished African head both have their place of honour 
on his study wall). He has a knack of evading tricky questions about his life and poetry without 
tuffiing any feathers. Mahapatra started writing or rather publishing at the fairly late age of 
eatly forties Nota few eyebrows were raised and titters heard, stressing his profession—a 
physicist. So far only English professors or college drop-outs had broken into free and unfree 


verses of emotional exuberance. But soon the world paid attention. 


The late beginning was a 
boon in many ways. 


Mahapatra never considered poetry anything less than a serious business. 
The attendant problems of writing in a foreign language the awareness that in. this age of 
atrocity poetry is often an exercise in the dark, a lonely occupation, the effort of cultivating a 
Sensitive readership set high standards for his poetry. The early promise of Close the Sky, Ten 
by Ten, Swyamvara and other poems, A Father's Hours, Waiting attained mature form in the 
later poems. There were some noticeable flaws in these early collections—some were the usual 
teething problems that any artist at the start of his career is faced with. 
velbosity that deadened the effect of the images, poetic ideas. 

not yet evolved. The intricate aspects of Indian life style and th 
did not always merge and enrich each other. 
was meditative poetry, 


There was a _ jarring 
A definite set of symbols had 
@ nuances of English language 
Though it was apparent. that Mahapatra’s forte 
the tenor of the meditation could not always sustain the order and 
symmetry that is inevitable for the success of this kind of poetry. Then in 1976, The False Start 
was published and one could confidently claim that its publication heralded the poet's coming 
of age. Even then Mahapatra was faced with a double dilemma. In_ his native place, Orissa, 
nobody took up the challenging project of translating his poetry into Oriya thou h it was 
fashionable among university students end fledgling poets to discuss with proud ain tion his 
poetry and his international fame. In the field of Indian English poetry such aecitiel = nced 
figures as Nissim Ezekiel, Kamala Das, Keki N. Daruwila, Pritish Nandy who motor gi of 
Fanaa Even un-demanding Poetry, continued to be written about Saneeed and 
Naant Hadar aitogetner itis heartening that in the international poetry scene it was 4 


Mahapatra’s work had alread i ingui 
: t er Y appeared i i d 
Neda journals as The critical Quaterly and Times Literary EB pre in ii. oe 
reago Review, Meanjin Quaterly, New Republic, New York Quaterly, Poetry, Sewanas Review 


and Queen's Quaterly. In 1975 he won the Ja 
. cob Gladste in Memorial i 
Seven years before he was honoured with Sahitya Aksdemi ae a cong pete 


more fine volumes of poetiy have been i jc 
Published, Re/at. i i i 
Meio be cit Rae one fonships and Life signs. Another book 


| Bu These three books i j i 

his fifth collection constitute the oeuvre of Mahapatra’s ait. On “Tag with A Rain of iced 
he is considered one of the major poets now writing in English ee ee ee 

* An observable fact regarding Mahapatra’s Poetry 
joned his style to a new focus, he has also remaine 
Sita by his debut. In poem after poem he still 
nly in the later Poetry it achieves a new intellectual 

And standing by the late afternoon sunlight 
We shall deny that we are thereto simply hear 


Our own words, that peace could come to life 
These words to son 


's that while he has polished his craft, 
d true to the poetic enterprise that was 


broods about the eteinal concerns of life: 
sharpness and tension: 


“Absences” (The False Stalt) 
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Mahapatra’s early poetry can easily discern the new and complex | 


density of meaning that blends the mental and the emotional. Asin case of the American poet 
Theodore Roethke the landscape is no longer passive or merely a setting. It is transmo- 
grified forming the symbolical icons of memory, love, loss, betrayal and the dark grief that is 
the fate of all thinking men. Rain, Sky, earth, stone, night, form a cluster of symbols that 
does not merely transmit a different meaning but creates an inescapable atmosphere and also enacts 
the emotions that originally forced the poet to break silence. The world contains a meaning which 
is hidden from us. Deprived of that we lead an existence of the exiled. It is the poet's task 
to reveal that meaning. The dread arises from the threatening possibility that this meaning may 


never be unraveled; 
There’s a summer hiding away behind the hills, 
a haunting dream whose meaning 


always escapes me.. 
“A Day of Rain” (The False Start)) 


Some one acquainted with 


this quest assumes religious proportions. The relentless presence 


In the absence of a God, 
the fear of death and the thirst for the absolute never fail 


of human sadness, the pain of living, 
to haunt the Poet: 
Every man, evely beast 


trapped, deaf in his own sleep 
only the wind you hear, that scallops 


the silence of a whole birth, . 
“Listening” (A Rain of Rites) 

is articulated through the power of the language. In direct 

hich delves into the many aspects of life that jack definition and often 

are not recognised the style has nothing indefinite about it. The harsh lucidity of the verbs ‘trapped, 

scallops’ convey a ceaseless malignant action while man and beast, lies ‘deaf in his own sleep’. 


ij ¢ Mahapatra’s pootry does not have its origin in some wish-washy emotional 
Dicwie feria knowledge of the sordid, grotesque and hideous side of life. The 
metaphysical dimension is lost and along with it, all mystery. All that fgmaine for the poet to do 
is to seek the centre of experience, to shape what Wallace Stevens called the essential poem at 
the centre of things’. On the othe f futility accompanies the poetic 


; hand on oppressive sense o 

i iti hunger, murder, death, cruelty, ugliness are 

« ig the use of writing poetry when ‘ , i 2 

process. ta wol? Who reads them? What purpose do they serve? Mahapatra is of ten 
rampant ! ; ARI a 
tormented by this question. in One 


em of Mine Be The only Angaieeaheontrites\== 
d knowledge makes me 


The keen sense of anxiety 


contrast to the vision WI 


All this nake tremble, 
defeated as | am by my own ee 
py the words | measure sali wens 
ransfigure this eutetig et ee ‘a pee aeahes Rese 
the wor he. subject matter of his poems—creating a 


There is a need tot ; f 
‘ ffering © ; 
eventually transfigure Le wails experience t 


exercise and Mahapatra often m 
Sort of meta-poetry:— ; 
herings 9 

Thus | walk over the gat iten leaves 


' Ww 
: 5 me; | don't Kno) 
and something trouble exactly why 
‘ at rocks their 
ne wind knows, th cloven wings 
+ our blood 
in peat 


Perhaps t 


ret roots 
and shakes also the secret “Measuring 
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Because the unmitigated gloom is never an affectation, the grace strength of the style 
succeeds in going beyond the ‘dark earth of war’ finding the poetic scope of silence and the 
identity end growth of the poetic mind. 


There is an obsegsive quality to the reiteration of silence in Mahapatra’s Poems. It is the 
most significant and evocative symbol of his poetic cosmogony. The ambiguity inherent in the 
nature of silence has always fascinated poets—silence contains all meaning yet it can never be 
successfully brought within the realm of poetry. There are many instances where Mahapatra 
expresses a fatigue, an aesthetic nausea in the midst of too many words and expresses his 


craving for an idiom of silence. An original artist connot separate his art from a concern for the 
medium itself. 


The effort of modification and preparation of the medium to meet the demands of the theme 
is carried on personally and privately. If in the beginning Mahapatra’s poems suffered from the 
burden of words. the later poems express eternal truths thi ough the meditation on silence. In the 
poem, “Poem For Angela Elston”, parting is the occassion to dwell on the self-defeating nature 
of love and the emptiness glossed over by words of love and promise; 

‘All the words unuttered 

leave us on the outside, 

because of the silence we try not to taste; 
because you most enter my life with a word, 
which files your mouth only like the wind. 


(The False Start) 
Words by themselves mean nothing. They aro a naming device pointing at meanings rather 
than expressing them while silence has great suggestive Capacity a magical quality of creating 
numerous sets of new meanings which need no interpretation. The memory of a pristine child- 


hood, the loss of love and death are three important and recurring themes that Mahapatra has 
Poeticized through silence. How is this done 2 Not merely 


through the use of the word or even 
through the images and symbols of silence often there are long passages that formalize the 
essence of silence in the manner that the dead landscape of The ancient Matiner suggestivelY 
evokes the terrible power of a curse: 


Words; brittle like weeds or grass growing under stone, 
that break apart at the slightest touch. 


The mirror grown so small 

that it does not show any image at all, 

And night's cold palms, to cup my empty face 

But what use is a poem, once the writing’s done ? 
Words leoking for what, in the dark of the soul ? 
Like the sound of a match Striking, then over, 


—"Last Night the Poem”. (Life Signs) 


vortex, both that which is formless and that 
ce and heaviness, the unreal transparency of 


Ultimately silence denotes things in an eternal 
which has form—both the basic feelings 
the world and its Opaqueness, 


th Solitude is the other face of silence. Existing in this Solitude the poet sorts out his ego and 
a Bale alan ‘ecounting the story of mind's spiritual growth. An element of drama enters 
, Meditative strain through the presence of the rt i i ie Bot 

Powerless. The redemptive possibilities j Protagonist who is prophetic 
yee eee one p ilities in language and the exercise of imagination are pointed 

A hawk cries in the gloom; 

4 Purpose on the air, not yet fulfilled, 

To be whole, to know how the water lies, 


—"On the Bank of the Ganges", 


(A Rain of Rites) 
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The soulscape of the poet's experience that has witnessed the loss of Childhood innocence, 
the driven intensity of passion, loss of beloved people through desth, through parting or age, 
also emphasises the cleansing of the soul through agony’ it asserts the fact that the desolation 


of reality has not dulled the intense attentive quality of the poet's mind. 


Two other recurrent images are the dead father and rhe lost son. Through these and allusion 
to the ancestors, Mahapatra brings into focus the chain of both family and communal life. The 
Sttong attachment to the past hints at the awareness of a mytho-magical racial consciousness 
that forms the patterns of our mind and soul. There is no posturing of the self even in the most 
intensely personal poems. The ‘I’ is not the ego as inthe confessional poets but rather a 
supra-personal consciousness in the tradition of the Romantics. By being the center of his 
poetic word he is able to ritualize the intensely personal ceremonies His sorrows and sufferings 
narrate not only the story of his personal defeats but the emotional climate of the age we live 
in a poem titled, “Time Drawing In,” Mahapatra writes— 


as the stones spread their designs 
over the hills 


and teach them the the silent alphabet of belief........ 
(The False Start) 


That is what endures in the end. Knowledge unleashes on us the ghosts discontent. And 
belief (be it the faith in a God, a stone) is the only power that will exercise this ghost and lend 
dignity to our existence. 


Parimal 
Behind Hindol Palace 


Tulsipur, Cuttack. 


ARTICLE BANK 


Articles on various aspects of the State, 
i. e., Indology and Orissa studies covering inter alia 

historical aspects flora and fauna, anthropological 
features, customs & rituals, culture and education, 
agriculture, industrial development, rural development 
and management, trade & commerce, social and 
economic . growth & demography, pattern of 
,administration, places of tourist interest, ecology, 
tourism and wild life archaeology, implementation 
of 20-Point Programme, etc. are invited from the 
scholars, writers and authors, both in English & 
Oriya, for publication in the /‘Utkal Prasanga’ and 
‘Orissa Review’, the monthly journals of Orissa State 
Government. The contributors should transmit the 
articles (in duplicate), legibly written, typed on one 
side of foolscap size Paper with adequate margin 
to facilitate editing and printing. Remuneration | 
will be paid for the approved articles for publication 
and the articles which are not found acceptable for 
publication will be returned to the authors. 


Articles may be sent to t 
Prasanga’ and ‘Orissa Review’, 
Relations Department, Orissa, 


he Editor, ‘Utkal 
Information & Public 
Bhubaneswar-75|001. 


DIRECTOR 


Information & Public Relatio 


ns Department 
Government of Orissa, 


Bhubaneswar-75 100] 
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“No great literature can be produced unless men have the courage 
to be lonely in their minds, to be free in their thoughts and to 
express whatever occurs to them, Freedom of human Spirit is the 
first essential of any kind of creative literature. That must be 


Protected. ’ 
—Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 


SAHITYA AKADEMI 


(National Academy of Letters) 


The Sahitya Akademi was formally inaugureted by the Government of India on 12th March 1954, 
It is an autonomous national organisation to work for the development of Indian letters, to 
foster and co-ordinate literary activities in all the Indian languages and to promote, through them, 


the cultural unity of the country. 


BOOKS ON ORIYA LITERATURE PUBLISHED BY SAHITYA AKADEMI 
pr/ Mayadhar Mansingha 


History of Oriya literature (in English) 
Dr. Krishna Chandra Panigtahi 


7 
(i/) Sarala Dasa (in English; translated into Hindi, 
Kannada, Malayalam. Tamil and Telugu). 


= 


Shii Chittaranjan Das 


(iii) Balaram Das (in English) SJ 

(iv) Bhima Bhoi (in English) eDrisiakeneManasata 

(v) Dinakrushna Das (in English) .. Shri Surendra Mohanty 
(in English; translated Dr. Mayadhar Mansingha 


Fakir Mohan Senapati, rf 
into Hindi, Kannada, Malayalam. Tamil and 


Telugu). 
(vil) Radhanath Ray, (i 


Hindi and Malayalam). 
ae 
resident of the Sahitya Akademi. Professor Jatindra 
embers Executive Board. Shri Chintamani 
n Mohanty, Professor Jatindra Mohan Mohanty and 
rissa are among the 83-members of the Genera! Council of 
 Bidhu Bhusan Das is a member of the 10-men Advisory 
the Sahitya Aka ile the Advisory Board on Ofiya writing includes Dr. Debiprassana 
Board for Englis u R saat Rath, Dr. Sitakant Mahapatra, Shri Manoranjan Das, 
Pattanayak, Shri bs a Bite ‘shandta Nayak. 


Dr. Srinibas Misra ; i 
SS = 
rr aS 
eee os 
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(vi) 


n_ English; translated into Shri Gopinath Mohanty 


k is now the P 
Prof. V. K. Goka Se ene ko TEE 


Mohan Mohanty of Orissa 
Behera, Shri Saro} Ya i 

i “aath Mohanty from 
Se demi. Professo 


AKADEMI AWARDS 


Every year, the Sahitya Akademi awards prizes to the most outstanding books of literary 


merit published in 22 major Indian languages. 


inscribed copper-plate and a cheque for Rs. 10,000. 


The Award consists of a casket containing an 


AKADEMI AWARDS FOR ORIYA, HINDI AND ENGLISH WRITING (1955—85) 


Venn Oriya Hindi English 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1955 Amrutara Santan (Novel) Himtarangini (Poetry) No award 
Gopinath Mohanty M. Chaturvedi 
1956 No award .- Padmavat Sanjivani Vyakhya No award 
(Commentary) Vasudevasaran 
Agrawala. 
1957. No award Bauddha Dharma—Dar shan No award 
(Philosophy) Acharya Narendra- 
dev. 
1958 Ka (Novel) Kanhucharen Madhya Asia Ka Itihas (History) No award 
Mohanty. Rahul Sankrityayan. 
1959 No award Sanskriti Ke Char Adhyaya (A 
Survey of Indian culture). 
Dinkar (Ramdhari Sinha). 
1960 No award Kala aur Burha Chand (Poetry) The Guide (Novel) 
Sumitranandan Pant R. K. Narayan. 
1961  Ardhasatabdir Odisa © Bhoole Bisre Chitra (Novel 
: N 
Tanhire Mo Sthan (Auto- Bhagwaticharan Verma. oe 
biography) Godavaris f 
Mishra. \ 
1962 No award No award No award 
1963 Kabita—1962 (Poetry) Premchand: Kalam ka Sipahi 
2m : pahi The Serpe 
Sachi Rout Roy. (Biography) Amrit Rai. (Navel) Rele Bao pha 
1964 Atmajibani’ (Autobiography) Antgan Ke par Dvar (Poetry) No award 
Nilakantha Das. (Agyeya’ (Shri S. H. Vatsyayan) ; 
1965 — Uttarayana (Poetry) Rasa Siddhanta (Treatie 
L Ss on T ibal’ i 
Baikunthanath Patnaik. poeties). r eae 
Nagendra. Verrier Elwin. 
1966 Banka O Sidha (Poetr i 
y)-.  Muktibodh (Novelette) 
Godavaris Mahapatra. Jainendra Kumar. / Mg BS 
1967 Odia = Sahityara [ti i i I 
: has Am f 
(History of Literature) lea aed (Novel) Shadow from Ladakh 
Suryanarayan Das. & iat eh 3 (Novel) 


Bhabani Bhattacharya. 
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1968 


1962 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


No award 


Nila Saila (Novel) 
Surendra Mohanty. 


Sarisrupa (Poetry) 
Binod Chandra Nayak. 


Aranya Fasal (Play) 
Monoranjan Das. 


Manojdasanka Katha O 
Kahini (Short stories). 
Manoj Das. 


Samudra Snana (Poetry) .. 
G. P. Mohanty. 


Sabdara Akash (Poetry) .. 
Sitakanta Mohapatra. 


Surya O Andhakar (Poetry) 
Radha Mohan Gadanayak. 


Thakura Ghara (Short 
stories). 

Kishori Charan Das. 
Kumbhara Chaka (Auto- 


biography)- 
Kali Charan Pattanaik. 


Saptama Ritu (Poetry) 
Ramakant Rath. 


Mo. Kahani (Autobiog!a- 


phy)- ¢ 
Kunjabihari Das. 


Abantar (Poetry) 


Chattanen 
(Poetry). 
(Dr. Harivansh Rai). 


Rag Daibari (Novel) as 


Shrilal Shukla. 


Nirala Ki Sahitya Sadhana 
(Biography). 

Ram Vilas Sharma. 

Kavita Ke Naye Pratiman 


(Literary criticism), 
Namwar Singh. 


Buni Huyi Rassi (Poetry) 
Bhawani Prasad Mishra. 


Alok Parva (Essays) 
Hazari Prasad Dwivedi. 


Mati Ki Baraat (Poetry) 
Shiva Mangal Singh ‘Suman’. 


Temas (Novel) 
Bhisham Sahn. 


Meri Teri Uski Baat (Novel) 
Yashpal. 


Chuka Bhi 


(Poetry). 
Shamsher Bahadur Singh. 


Hun Nahin Main 


Utna Vah Suraj Hai (Poetry) 
Bharat Bhusan Agrawal. 


Kal Sunana Mujhe (Poetry) 
Dhoomil. 


Zindeginama-Zinda Ruk (Novel) 
Krishna Sobti. 


English 
(4) 


(1) 
23511 DO ‘Bachchan’ No award. 


An Artist in Life (Study of 
Tagore). 
Nihar Ranjan Ray. 


No award. 


Morning Face (Novel) 
Mulk Raj Anand. 


No award. 


No award. 
No award. 


Scholar Extraordinary (Bio- 
graphy). 
Nirad Ch. Chaudhari. 


Jawaharlal Nehru (1889— 
1947) (Biography). 
S. Gopal. 


Azadi (Novel) 
Chaman Nahal. 


Fire on the Mountain 
(Novel). 

Anita Desai, 

Inside the Haveli (Novel 
Ram Mehte. 

On the Mother, Voy, 5 


and II (Biography). 
K. R. Srinivasa lyengar. 


Anant Patnaik. 
Ata a Te 


Year Oriya Hindi English 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

1981 OO  Andhagali (Short Tap Ke Taye Hue Din (Poetry) Relationship (Poetry) 
stories). Trilochan. Jayant Mahapatra. 
Akhilmohan Pattanaik. 

1982 Hasyarasar Natak (Oce-Act Vikalang Shradha Ka Daur The Last Labyrinth (Novel) 
Plays). (Satire). Arun Joshi. 

Gopal Chhotrai. Hari Shankar Parsai. 

1983 Gan Majlis (Vol. II) Khutiyon Par Tange Log Latter-Day Psalms (Poetry) 
(Essays). (Poetry). Nissim Ezekiel. 
Harekrushna Mehtab. Sarveshwar Dayal Saxena. 

1984  Abhisapta Gandharba_ Log Bhool Gaye Hain (Poetry) The Keeper of the Dead 
Short stories). Raghuvir Sahady. (Poetry). 

Mohapatra Nilamani Sahoo. Keki N. Daruwalla. 

1985 Saila Kalpa (Poetry) Kavve Aur Kala Pani 


Rajendra K. Panda. 


Indian handmade carpets tell a market-success Story as beautiful 
their intricate weave and breathtaking designs. 
1984-85 indicate that they ranked second only to 
stones in the handicrafts sector. 
came third, after machinery and equipment and leather 


During 1984-85 the export earnings 
Rs. 227 crores, nearly 16 per cent more tha 


year. 


The art of carpet making in 
Persian masters during the reigns of Emperors 
infused tremendous vigour into the craft. 
colours have remained to this day basically Persian. 


COLOURFUL WORLD OF CARPETS 


(Short 
stories). 
Nirmal Varma. 


Collected Poems (Poetry) 
Kamala Das. 


Even in the overall ex 
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The export earnings of 
pearls and semi 
Port package, carpets 
and leather Products. 


from handmade Carpets was 
n the figure for the previous 


India developed under Mugal 
Akbar, Jahangir 
So the motifs, 


as 


Precious 


Patronage. 
and Shahjhan 
designs and 


FIVE POEMS BY SOUBHAGYA KUMAR MISRA 


soubhagya Kumar Misra has published six Volumes of i 
Oriya. He has received several awards including the ae ae 2 
Akademi Award. He Participated in tke International Winn 
gramme of the University of lowa at the invitation as 


Government in 1983. 


EY eset YY 


IN THE PADDY FIELDS 


The train stopped 

in the paddy-fields. 

The bridge ahead had been washed away 

by floods. 

Before the embankment of our patience breaks 
before the baby falls asleep - 
in its mother’s lap, 

before the sun’s return 

will the train start ? 

Old man, 

you could at least sell away 

all the berries 

in Your basket. 


0’ CROW 


Now, now, 
who is this arriving today, 
o crow, 

why are you cawin 
from the clothesline 
The one who came yesterday 
hasn’t opened his mouth yet; 

he walks through the rooms in my house 
pretending he is the host 

and | am his guest. 
This morning he forced me 
to sign my name on a blank sheet of paper, 
Since then he has been smiling 

asmile of the uncertain colour 


of foam in a river in spate. 


g so much 
hung in the courtyard ? 
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Don’t | need to understand 

the skill of the women in the house, 
that frolics amids* 

their wool-knitting fingers ? 

Don’t I need to invite to my house 
the joke-loving journalist friend ? 
Look, my family is big. 

and my responsibilities ere numerous. 
Don’t | need to pay for 

the cremation of the wife 

of the vegetable vendor 

from another town ? 


There must be a way 

of making the stranger speak. 
Although I'm not sure 

I'll follow his grammar. 

Shall I tease him, 

throw stones, 

and get him threatened 

by hooligans from the street ? 
| fear that 

all my efforts 

will be in vain. 

He will certainly take away 
the sheet of paper. 


But what if 
he goes away with his smile; 
what if, 


climbing down the steps 

and standing on the road, 

he speaks out something, 

| may have to alter my arrangements. 

I may have to make fishes swim in fire, 
and pur burglars 

in a chase after policemen. 


But do I need, o crow, 
to listen to you 

as intently as before, 
and believe you ? 


THE BLIND BEE 


Standing all alone on the edge of an empty field, 
| hear the wing-beats of birds flying 

Into the wind’ s generous kiss 

Nobody's around. 

But I sse him walk along, 

the sickly, sad farmer, with his wife behind 

and the children, and a dragon fly ‘ 
fluttering in the hands of the eldest, 
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My lonesome waiting 

is more sacred than the first-ever girl in my life, 

At the obscene command of the desert and soldiers, 
| know, I’ ve to go looking for water; 

| know I’ ve to throw the inocent insect 

into the hungry web of the red spider, 

I’ ve to lift the wailing little girl 

up into my wife’ s arms. 

The father, an alcoholic eiughbowr, is dead. 

The old peon learns from the creak of his old bicycle 
the sure cause of his nephew’ s suicide. 


Stick to this and give that up; 

throw him into the canal; 

touch this and watch that; 

and command the parade of imbecile senses; 
hold in a tight embrace the earth that extends 
from the Lion’s Gate 

10 the beans in the backward. 


Nothing can slip thtough the fingers; 

no chessmen can escape from the board. 

The wrong and the tight and the right and the wrong, 
questions and answers, the test and its passing- 
amidst their. ecstatic play 

the lac-house burns. and a child cries. 

Insane, old father wakes and falls asleep 

and wakes again. 

In the thick mist of his obscene shouts 

mother grows older and older still, 

wiping tears with the corner of her saree. 


None can ever escape, 
neither the flower nor the bee, 

neither the referee nor the footballer, 
neither death nor life. f 

All simply climb down to the little ash, 


stuck at the 57th page of a strange novel, 


which is called memoty. ater : 
And the eminet truth keeps on swimming in the air. 


iT] 


“Hp 
That woman loves me; 
she loves my maniacal idieness, 

i ertainty; 
my all-conquering unc! x j 
that man appreciates my profession dancing, 
lifts suddenly the mask on my face 
and exclaims Oh, it’s your 4 
didn’t we meet last December, 


pera 0 2 ee interview ? 

le ae ee dolls in fe cain arms, 

oy fen ore 

Unels ee all had their milk and gone to sieep. 
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And | realise that after a while 

all of us will fall asleep, and sleek time 

will crawl across like a snake by our feet. 
The buds on the nearby plants 

will blossom foith into multi-potaled flowers; 
and a number of flickering lanterns 

will look all about the empty fields 

for the white horse and its rider, 

the blind zamindar missing 

for several centuries. 


How nice it is to wait, if only 

you'have no attachment for the man to come; 
how exciting it is to find, if only 

the retrieved purse is nOt yours; 

how sweet itis to cry, if only 

the eyes have dried up already; 

what fun it is to jump, at seventy, 

into the decided-upon, at deep, 

if only the body is never traced, 


There is honey and honey everywhere 

in Cuttack, in the Kadamba flower, 

On the bed, in the barn, in pride, in the Gardua Pillar, 
in clocks. in ghee, in roots and in thoughts, 
on roadcrossing, in knives, in jamuns and _ jails, 
on fallenleaves and in the cricket's chirping, 

in thumb impressions and barren land, 

in signs, One moon-round face, 

on boughs and in the little drum, 

in youth and in sleep, on plates and_in still water, 
in sickles and in chewing tobacco. 

in threats and in meditation, 

in canals and in nirvana, 

in lotuses and in defeat, 

in empty fields and fruits, 

in flutes and in contests, 

in clouds and in temples, 

in yonis and on journeys, 

in lovemaking and in war-cry, 

in greed and in gain, 

with Jupiter and prostitutes, 

in peace and in mourning. 


There is honey and honey everywhere 
in everything, in everybody, 

with brothers and in the sea, 

in the sixteen parts of the Lord, 

and with goddess Sasthi, 

in holy fires, in killigs, 

in loss and in forgiveness, 

there is honey and honey everywhere 
in flowers and in leprous wounds. $ 
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Blind bee. 

keep flying about, keep on.... 

never, never, never see a thing; 

suck all that you can. 

The accounts will be settled later, 

when once again the child earth 

will be learning the alphabet and the grammar 
and the simple arithmetic of your death. 


M. T. P. 


Scribblig something 

in a record book of brown paper 

the lady doctor heard him patiently. 
and asked the age of the two children, 
repeated the advice she had given 

to a thousand parents before, 

and fixed the date and time 

of the operation she would conducts 


No poet, no earthen-pot maker 

no white ant or sparrow 

had looked as guilty and anguished 
as the man who heard, then : 
educated as you are, you should know. 
He stood with his hands folded 
and resting at his waist. 

The woman lay on the cot 

like a village about to be deserted 
struck by the terror 

of oncoming floods. 


At 8 a. m. onthe appointed day 

they started building 

the well-defined and happy future, 

and completed the job in ten minutes. 

The lady doctor asked them, then, 

to come after a week, and vanished. 
The smell of dettol and bleaching stuff 

rushed back, 


the sound of water 
falling from 4 tap left open. 
The girl hasn't eaten one 
gaid the woman, and tottere 
towards the waiting rickshaWe 


The loss of an invisible hearsay. 
of a feeling 

is no loss: 

Once again wit 
the eyes jumpe r 
around the neck of the fami 


and hung 
liar worlds 
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KUALALUMPUR 


Rasiklal, barrister from Berhampur, 
have you ever seen Kuala Lumpur, 
in love, if not in separation, 

in films, or in the withdrawal 

of the unpromising five-year plan ? 


The tricks of the woman with unkempt hair 
were far better than her husband’s 

in the last evening's magic show. 

Have you ever seen a skeleton dance 

in a gold-enamelled cage ? 


Ask the watchman of the Town Hell, 

ask the tractor at your farm, 

the blind murderer behind prison walls, 

Kuala Lumpur, have ever seen Kuala Lumpur ? 


Ask the married female ascetic, 

the fish jumping on dry ground, 

the drunkard climbing the 22 steps, 

the stopped clock, Chandasoka, Valmiki, 
the cloud hanging from a bare bough, 

the dusty file awaiting its disposal 

the planet that has moved off its axis, 

the Fiat having a breakdown 

deep in the jungle on a wintry night, 

the beggar brandishing a fat cheque bock, 
the socialist professor dozing 

on the second floor of his palatial building 
the fly perching on the gold bangle on your wife's wrist, 
the Malati creeper climbing on your bed, 
the ant crawling on the moon. 


O strange magician, 

neither Rasiklal, nor you, nor I, 

none@ has eve; seen Kuala Lumpur. 

Waiking straight across platform 1 to platform 2 

is the only mark of our prowess ; 

walking straight back from platform 2 to platform 1 
is the only sign of our caution. 

Somewhere in between a train Shoots away. 

What train ? Where does it go ? 

Kuala Lumpur ! Kuala Lumpur !! 
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.) Kapila Vatsyayan, Secretary, Department of Art in the Ministry of Human 
See aba of India, with Shri B. N. Pande, Governor, Orissa and the lady Govern 
9 them at Raj Bhavan, Bhubaneswar on the 20th October 1986. 


f nister, a uttered his speech on the occasicn of the inauguration of 
ini: Oriss: 
ef Minister, 


i 7 j th October 1986. : 
Shri J.B. Patnaik, Chi “Lok Adalat” at Puri on the 19 & Law, Hon’ble Chief Justice of Orissa 
i dhar Mohapatra, Minister a Pee a Shri Ranganath Mishra, Hon’ble Justice 
7 i Gangadha tice of Supre ! 
Wes Sree au Agrawala, poe an Court Shri R, C. Patnaik. 
High Court, fo) 


Resources Development, 
jor when she called on 


Shri J. B. Patnaik, Chief Minister of Orissa inaugurating the Qual 
at Mancheswar Industrial Complex, Bhubaneswar on the 1st Nove 


Industries presided, 


ity Maintenance and Improvement Month 
mber 1986. Shri N. Patnaik, Minister for 


blic Relations and tri ati 
bi Baisnaba Pani on the 19th O oben ree 


ters his speech on 
Ctober 1986 at Jhadeswarpur 


9 e 0) 1291411499 
aay saiSiul Hnou yeres YUS aimoid sig Up “Ae: 
10 Siepy ano, so ernieul MaUEN 


“Buyer Ais 1884 
nen pasiuesio IA HUN 


as si aimjnd B wsunol 10} 2 
vonerbazu] [vol 


52990 ay} UO JIE4 


ey) seacBupuey u' 
SUaIP|IYD a4} JO UO! 


4 ff 
Te, é Be VI05 VE 
HHIN 68 Ofer 


semsaueqnyg ‘a6a]|05 aIsnw 2 .SVAIG VdTVANVS VWAILVS, eur 
“sais!UI J8ly ‘HeuIed “A “THUS 


JO u0|Se990 ay} UO 9BGL-OL-LE UO BuNEW e18UED e Jen PEPIse4d ESS4O 


For peace and emotional integra- 
tion, a peace’ march is taken by 
the N. C. C., Bhubaneswar on the 
19th October, 1986 


GIolg, 


TOR. 


BQe . 


Shri J. B. Patnaik, Chief Minister, 


Orissa and Smt, Jayanti Patnaik, M P. 


at “Sarva Dharma Prarthana Sabha” 
held at State Information Centre, 
Bhubaneswar on 31-10-1986 on 
the occasion of ‘‘Jatiya Sankalpa 
Divasa” 


A BRIEF NOTE ON 
ORISSA FISH SEED DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


LIMITED 


1. Introduction 

Orissa has vast potential for fresh water aquaculture having a water area of 32,380 ha 
in tanks and 2,56,000 ha. in reservoirs. Against a potential of 90,000 M. T. of fish arenerttenn 
annually (at the rate of 2,000 Kgs. in tanks and 100 Kgs. in reservoirs per hectare), the estimated 
production is around 25,000 M. T. The vast potential has mainly remained unexploited due to 
want of high quality fish seed. Annual requirement of fish seed to achieve this level of 
is 41 crores of fingerlings, i. e., 16 crores for tanks and 25 crores for reservoirs. As 
artmental farms are capable of production of 5 to 6 crores of fry/fingerlings 
annually leaving a vast gap which is met to some extent by riverine collection of wild seed and 
import of seed from outside the State. In recent years, collection of wild seed has statted 
declining in terms of both quality and quantity, due to deterioration of natural river habitats of 
fish for various reasons. Besides, such collections contain not more than 60 per cent carp, the 
remainder being undesirable species and predators. Organised pisciculture cannot depend on 
the vagaries of river collection, which vary fiom year to year and are fraught with uncertainties. 
Full exploitation of <he existing potential in the State will, therefore, depend on development of 
modern fish seed hatcheries using attificial breeding under controlled conditions to produce 


improved quality seed in adequate quantity. 


n of the Corporation 

Orissa Fish Seed Development Corporation has been formed by the State Government since 
December 1979 with the objective of setting UP modern fish seed Pere Reread ait etee parts 
of the State. So far, construction of four hatcheries with an annual production capacity of 
8:10 crores ‘of fingerlings at an estimated cost of Rs. 377-44 lakhs has been taken up as 


indicated below. 


production 
against this, the dep 


2. Formatio 


Water area Estimated cost Annual production 


Name of the Hatchery Gattekis) oe 
(fingerlings) 
2 (3 4) 
(1) (2) ) ( 
1 : i 25 ha. 103-01 2-7 crores 
; Bhanjanagar, (Ganjam) 4 nei aanG arn atts 
» Saramanga, (Balasore) 4a i 30°35 bitte h 
3. Binika, (Balangir) : Bee AEE Se aia 
4. Chipilima, (Sambalpur) - 
77 ha. 377:74 8:10 crores 
Total =~ 
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3. These four hatcheries have been set up under the Inland Fisheries Project assisted by the 
International Development Association (World Bank). The funding pattern is 70 per cent bank 
loan and 30 per cent State Government equity. 90 percent of the bank loan is refinanced by 
NABARD and 55 per cent of the NABARD disbursement is reimbursed by the World Bank. The 
participating banks are State Bank of India, Bhubaneswar (for Chipilima and Binika hatcheries), 
United Bank of India (for Saramanga hatchery) and Syndicate Bank (for Bhanjanagar hatchery)- 


4. The Staff Appraisal Report prepared by the World Bank envisaged implementation of the 
project, i. e., completion of construction of the hatcheries over a period of five years commencing 
from the year 1980. But due to various difficulties, such as delay in selection of project sites, 
acquisition of land, survey and preparation of detailed estimates, approval of project and sanction 
of funds, etc., actual execution of the project has been delayed. The loan was availed from 
1983-84 and its repayment has been phased during the period 1986-87 to 1991-92. The present 
status of the four hatcheries is as under. 


(1) Bhanjanagar .. Completed in’ all respects except the over-head tank 

(2) Sarmanga .. As above 

(3) Binika .. As above 

(4) Chiplima .. Out of 44 tanks, work is still in progress in 12 tanks, Chines 


hatchery and hatchery roads, construction of over-head tank, 
water supply and external electrification of the tank complex. The 
above works are likely to be completed by the end of December 
1986 except the over-head tank which may spill over to the next 
year, i. e., up to tha 31st March 1987. 


5. Production activities 


The Corporation has been undertaking production of fish seed even during the construction 
Stage. It produced 18 lakhs of fry during 1984, 71 lakhs during 1985 and 190 lakhs during this 


year. With the completion of over-head tanks, it hopes to achieve full Capacity utilisation during 
1987 breeding season. 


6, Future programme 


(i) Government of India have cleared establishment of a fifth hatchery with a water area of 
10 ha. at an estimated cost of Rs. 70 lakhs in village Habaspur of Kalahandi. It will met the fry 
demand of both Kalahandi and Koraput districts. Steps are being taken to start construction bY 
the end of November 1986 and complete the Project by June 1988. = 


(4) Fish trading in the major cities of Orissa by the Corporation is under contemplation. 
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Qe 


Remembering a Genius 


Shri Simanchala Pradhan 


Kedarnath Mehapetra was aman of versatile genius. As a historian he was widely known 
inside Orissa and outside. He had made signal contributions in the fields of history, archaeology 
and literature. He was born to Gopinath Mahapatra and Radhika Devi on 28th October 1911 
at Bhubaneswar in a middle class Brahmin family. His genius was evident since his childhood 
days. He had his early education at Bhubaneswar and was very articulate during his student 
career. Hehad a special fascination for studying history and took keen interest in analysing 
things, from its historical perspective. This empasis on historical facts in the later period helped 
him to became a reputed historian. After completion of M. E. Education he shifted to the Khurda 
High School for higher studies. He was deeply influenced by the literary writings of the famous 
poet Radhanath Ray and other popular legends. During his schooling he had gone through the 
history of Orissa written by Paramananda Acharya, He thoroughly read some of the literary contri- 

Kabisurya Baladeva Rath, Upendra Bhanja, 


butions of Gangadhar Mehera, Radha Charana Panda, 
Deenakrishna, Bhakta Charana and Binayak Mishra end tried to know more about the life history 


of these personalities. He wrote a critical essay on the impact of the western literature on the 
writings of Radhanath Ray especially his literary work "Kedar Gouri”, 


Kedaranath had to his credit twenty - three valuable Books and hundreds of critical essays 
h were published in various reputed literary magazines. and daily 


both in English and Oriya whic 


newspaper's. 
t he was an active participent in the movement for amalgamation of 
ssa on the call of Pandit Godabarish Mishra, 


Vhi was a studen : 
While he + Midnapur in Of 


the Oriya-speaking treats 0 
ed to carryout a separate province io hse without Midnapur 
z i Jeypore were not included In the Orisse province. 
oe ea aoe Pas Grande Gajapati of Paralakhemundi and Fae Vikram 
This evoked protest from 8 who was still a student participated in different public meeting and 
ee See aed Province without parala and Jayapur” to creat public awareness, 
w 
Tote an essaY @ na or calcutta for higher studies because of 
he enn d, however ted his interest on historical research. He 
financial constraints. | '"¢ a ‘; the stone inscriptions in some temples at Bhubaneswar. In thjs 
took keen interest in stu toes from professor Kunja Bihari Tripathy. He also devoted his time 
endeavour he sought suggestion scripts and idols from nineteen such iemples in Orissa. In this 
for collecting rare palm leaf pes diy Binayak Mishra. Kedarnath not only studied Rhewingcde 
attempt he got inspiration fot iupaneswal but also made attempts to 'ecover idols from some of 
Rtlone available In afte eae nd Koraput districts. 


the temples in Kalahandi, Ganjam 4 


In 1932 it was propos: 


i to pat 
Id not go either 
he con never neglec 
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The Odisa Akademi was formed on the 28th February 1937 in a conference of Orissa cultural 
society, He became an -active member of the Akademi, He served as Assistant curator of the 
Akademi Since the 14th April 1950. He devoted his time and energy for going through the rare 
manuscripts collected and preserved in the Akademi and made an attempt to analyse them from its 
historical perspective. Kedaranath wrote an article to substantiate his claim that Jayadev was 
from Orissa in the ‘‘Descriptive catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts” Vol. Il published in the year 
1958. Ever since 1935 he made attempts to analyse “Geeta Govinda”. His opinions 
on Jayadeva was in sharp contrast to other Bengali critics like Dr. Sukumar Sen and Asutosh 
Bhatacharya. 


Kedarnath who breathed his fast on the 20th April 1981 was an outstanding scholar. He was 
devoted towards the cause of historical research and protecting ancient monuments and_inscrip- 
tions. His dedication in this field is a source of inspiration for the younger generation. 


*Research Fellow. 
P.-G. Department of Oriya 
Berhampur University-760007. 
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ji 
+ “As the human lungs need air, 
so does the human heart need poetry.” 


—Indita Gandhi 


A Poem by Rajendra Kishore Panda : 


TOWARDS WISDOM 


Translated by Shri N. S. R. Ayenger 


ee EEE 


Rajendra Panda won the Central Sahitya Akademi Award in 1985 for 
his anthology of poems, Sailaka/pa. 


tes ve 


It is not as easy 
to keep a flame alive 
as igniting it. 
We expend all our strength 


to stick on 
to a huge mound of wind. 


What note, what echoes 

can this unreal body of ours, 

holding its breath, utter 
from the navel, 

with the throat and 


The fear, despite our flutters, 


of an imminent disaster, 
the suffocation of the cave, overwhelms us. 


the tongue ? 


Frigid here are the forces of vibrance, 
the heart, motionless in anguished living, 
hardly comprehends 
maths, grammar, 
The wind was stinking, after all. 

What if it got heaped up 


the aggressive stance 
of confidence and strength chastened ? 


We too afe destined 
to this eternal process. 


trade or commerce. 
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The dyspeptic motion 
in the entrails of earth 
in its huge dirty bowels 
gets slower. Dim are the fires of hunger, 
consumed by the stupidity of procreation. 


A dyspeptic too can set things aflame 
though protection against getting burnt 
is not that easy. 


Wind can move anyway, 
in breath or storm 
through smallest of the small pores. 
Does the wind ever stop ? 
Does the wind ever pause 
for a path to choose ? 


The half-learnt sport of amused kids 
flying a little above the ground 
* carrying the smells of ealth, sky and flowers. 
We all were once like that. 
Kids battling to fly. 


The collapse 
of a hundred-storied mansion * 
weaves patterns of strange sculpture, 
of broken wells, of shattered windows 
a broken threshold 
beyond which is the sky. 
But the mound, that too, of wind ? 
It has no beauty, no logic of patterns, 
nor does it have the majestic threshold 
or the serene exit, 
the illusion of grandeur, 


of coming, going and staying over. 


Heaps of future crowd into the present. 
How long can we hold back 
the heaps of emotion 
the agonising sighs ; 
at gossips of impotence. 


One can even Set fire 
to water, even in vacuum, 
but to turn fire into warmth 
keeping it alive and chastened 
is not that easy. 


Let us not fritter away 
in futile embrace or kiss 
the strength that keeps the flame, 
the mighty possibility, alive. 
Let the fire go glow: in every: young mind 
To vanquish the mound of wind. 
What does all this, our pledge, mean ? 


After the draams and i 
the suffer 
What have We got ? sates 
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Fulfillment or dissolution ? 
What mystery lies in the blood-stained 
pieces of stone on the doors of the cave ? 
What shape does our ancient ambition 
that defies history 
take in penance and meditation ? 


What relates you and me.? 
Me and him ? Him and the other ? 


What is this relationship, this intimacy 
beyond definition, beyond sex ? 
What is this tableam of stillness and dance ? 


Where is that ancient voice ? 
The axiom, the meaning 
What made them still and mute ? 


Setting fire to things inflammable.is easy. 
But to keep them unburnt yet effulgent 
Is hard indeed. 


Isn‘t it better to grow a garden 
with fragrant flowers ' 7 
than to call the wind wicked and stinking ? 
Isn't it better still 
to fuse into this fragrance - 
the odour of sweat, of wet soil ? 


You who dare with me 
to resist the mound of wind 
Listen to the inward voice 
to the feeble throbs of divinity, 
see.and feel soul's eternity © 3 
rising high above seven thousand layers 
and reaching seven thousand layers below. 


chastening our end, of means ? 


Attainment of process: ? 
We are a heap of dirt 
in the fragrant cells of nature. ° 
Who: but we who slander the wind 
can chasten it rd 


es of the woolly caterpillar 
ony of a myriad universe. 


Can't we in contemplation — 
fly one day along the wind 


i ith butterflies 
He is embroisal zone of Siva and Beauty ? 
to the realms of truth soaked in soothing light ? 
Can't we attain that revolutionary wisdom og 
* Where there is the soothing Wind and the glowing tire 


and nothing that burns. 


Is 


In the por 
is the ag 


Lecturer in, English 
S.C. S. (Evening) College 
Puri 
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INDIA : Theme of Frankfurt Book Fair 


a ee ene 


The Frankfurt Book Fair is the biggest international book fair. This soc 
the theme of the Frankfurt fair was “India—Change in Continuity - A — 
of Programmes other than the exhibition focussed attention on literatur 
from different regions of India. The fair opened on September 30, 1986. 


nee 


a 


“India—Change in Continuity” was the focal theme of the Fiankfurt Book Fair 1986. nL 
Fair is an attempt to focus world attention on the many still unknown streams of Indian ers hes 
The Federal Republic of Germany is the third largest producer of books in the world a Me 
the U. S. A. and the Soviet Union. It is one of the world’s biggest markets for translated peek 
Already, lot of interest in books on Indian religion and philosophy exists thanks to the credita a 
Contributions of German Orientalists jike Fredric Maxmillian Muller, Richard Pischel, Albrec' 
Weber, Hermann Jacobi, Heinrich Zimmer who have unfolded India and thrown open the great 
scriptures of India in the form of books for the benefit of mankind. 

Since 1976, the Frankfurt Book Fair Aut 
alternate year as the theme of the Fair to draw atte 
vast literary market. The focal theme selected this year is in continuation of theseries of focal 
themes, Latin America (1976); The Child and the Book (1978); Black Africa (1980); Religion 
(1982) and “Orwell-2000" s of the Frankfurt Book Fait- 
It is for the first time that a fo country—India. 


ganisation receiving assistance 
y for celebrating such cultural events. Last year the Fair 
i During this year the number 


Publications were on display 
ent Countries covered the book fair. 


900. Over three lakhs 
Around 7,000 journalists from differ 


SYMPOSIUM ON INDIAN LITERATURE 


Twenty-five writers from India had been invited to Fr 
They are Ajneya (S. H. Vatsyayan), Mulk Raj 
Ashokamitran, Mannu Bhandari, 

Detha, Mahasveta Devi, 

Vishnu Khare, 

Amrita Pritam, 

Raghuvir Sahay 


enkfurt for this event. 


Anand, U. R. Ananthamurthy, 
Dilip Chitre, Kamala Das, Anita Desai, Vijay Dan 
Nissim Ezekiel, Sunil Gangopadhyay, Qurrat-ul-ain Haidar, 
Arun Kolatkar, Sitakant Mahapatra, R. K, Narayen, Daya Pawar. 


A. K. Ramanujan, Kabita Sinha, Vijay D. Tendulkar, Nirmal Varma, 
and Sitanshu Yashaschandra. 


Present the lit 
@, Punjabi, Raja 


They re 


Marathi, Oriy erature in Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, 


i Kannada, Malayalam, 
Sthani, Tamil, Urdu and English. 
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HOW DOES AN INDIAN VILLAGE SPEAK : 
A STUDY OF THE FORM OF PRAFULLA MOHANTI’S 


MY VILLAGE, MY LIFE 


Dr. Ganeswar Mishra 


“This is the first time that a book has been written by an Indian villager about his own 
village,” says Prafulla Mohanti in the “Introduction” to his My village, My Life ( Davis-Poynter, 


1973, P. 13). 

In view of the fect that one finds a number of books on the librery shelves about Indian 
village life, one may suspect Mohanti’s statement és a tall claim or a piece of propagenda. But a 
careful study of the book reveals that Mohanti is right, to a great extent, 


Most of the accounts of Indian village life we have so far, whether so far, whether by Indian 
ate studies with a heavy sociological or enihropological bics and do not convey 
te human relationships that constitute the essence of villege life and the world 
; pe e:mines these relationships. Most of the authors seem ‘outsiders’ 
to th “vile pase eye. the villege for a Western or Westernised audience in an idiom 
‘diiaeenies he villege ethos. They project the image of an Indian village as exotic, 
a doe trated Jeon iquated, guided by strage customs end hebits: an image 


i i mentably ant : 
extremely images eee i sce in a country or culture alien to his or hers. Here is a typical 
a Western reader wou Dera: A Village of India ( Newyork: Norton & Company, 


example from David C. Caoke’s 


1967, P. 24 ):, 

, en, é villege where mest of the houses aie mede of mud mixed with 
Imegine, if you cen, & My a ny and no windows; where the st ects are so naltow 
cowdung, with 4 hole for 4 i cen welk abreest where there ate no sidewalks, no sewe's, 
that no more than three people ‘see where there are no policemen, no firemen, not even 
no running water. Imagine Fide thet feces when a st'enger eppiocchcs; une meny 
a dentist: whe’? ie el spirits, end think the world is flat, and wotship gods which 


of the people believe : 
- heve anker znd elephent faces. 


or Western authors, 
to subtle and int'ica 


ge life through a pair of western glasses, with 

eens running water, dentist, a certain form of 
alee derstand of appreciate a group of people to 
ss see and cennotation. William H. Wiser and 


a ian villa 
Cooke, abviously. looks pe | 
Pte-conceived notions that ae ee 
- and he is 
Apis and 90 on: one ey - diffrent me 


Whom civilisation has a toté 
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Charlotte Viall Wiser, whose Behind the Mud Walls 1930, an account of the north Indian village 
of Karimpur, is better known than Cooke’s book, are more sympathetic towards the villagers. 
But with all their sympathy and sincerity, the Wisers remain ‘outsiders’ to the village and 
admit: 


Our introduction from district officials could secure for us every physical confort, but not 
the co-operation we desired. 


In The Autobiography of an Unknown Indian—(Macmillan, 1951), Nirad C. Chaudhury 
devotes more than a hundred pages to describe his early life in his ancestral villages of 
Kishoreganj. Banagram and Kalikutch. Chaudhury is not <n outsider to these villages, as Cooke 
and the Wisers are to Dera and Karimpur respectively, but Choudhury seems to have lost touch 
with these villages long before he wrote about them. In his “conscious objecc of reaching the 
English speaking world’ ..the phrase is Chaudhury’s ..he interpretes the village experience in an 
idiom intelligible to the Western reader, but thereby distorts the villege ethos considerably. Here 
is Chaudhury explaining his family relationships in his ancestral village of Banagram: 


Our grand parents had died before any of us were born. My father had no surviving 
brothers and no unmarried sisters. Thercfore the relations who shared the same house 
with us at Banagram were all representatives of collateral lines. To use the Anglicized 
jargon of the Hindu Law, there were five co-sharers of ihe house, constituting in reality five 
distinct families. The head of the first of these and titular head of the whole joint familY 
was a first cousin of the father’s, considerably older than he The second family was 
headed by a son of another first cousin, or a nephew of my father by relationship. But 
this gentleman was at least ten years my father’s senior. The third family was that of the 
an my father. The fourth had no 
she was a second 

She had the rare misfortun® 
though she was his only wife. 
we called the Grand-aunt of 


j j i its special distinction was that 
while the others were resident we were the absentee landlords c 


lf the passage is literally translated into Bengali, Chaudhury’s Mothertongue, and read out to 
a villager of his ancestral village, it would sound ridiculous. The joint family rs th . ee Indian 
social structure, at least in Villages, and in a joint family, each member has hi aioe | 7” name 
and status. “My father’s surviving brothers and unmarried sisters’, “a first pik a say Tete 


“a son of another first cousin’, “absentee landl ie i 
, ords’—such_ expressi ave 
Equivalents in Indian languages, but also the ee ae 


WEE ¢ Y present a distorted picture of traditional Indian 
re ve pe ate Bree ee es Seems aware of such distottions afte deseribthd the 
a uja, the worshi t Hj . ‘ i 
aeahee j p of the Hindu Goddess Durga, as it was done in his village, 


If there are places in Bengal where the tradition still 
which | am writing of this subject 


lives, as there must be, the tone in 
that in its essence it Was MoVing an 


will be resented as blasphemous, and | too must admit 
d not ridiculous. (p. 70) 


nticity of Prafulla Mohanti’s My Village, 
fea ec iaiyiea to of Nanpur. He was born a 
tow planring, 'on there, and then he left for Bo 


H Br. 3 mbay and from ds to study 
for ae bene® has been |i : Bombay to Leads 


observed over the ye 
ee ars his vill 
as an insider, from withi is villag®s 
fe in and a t » He narrat if f his villa 
ethos and is accessible toac yet in an idiom which r ieee 
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My village, My life i 
Bev aint Stettct aie i the story of Nanpur, a tiny village on i 
fees three nandnea Aes a very ancient village, as India’s five na river bank in Orissa, an 
follows traditional Hindu c ce households, scattered over twenty- hundred thousand villagers are 
asierules. Most of the villagers are Aten land. it strictly 
f ive on farming. 


Mohanti narrates 

4 the story i idi 
work is perhaps the n an idiom and f F 
mos' orm appr Py 
seen dmeernnean te athens account of Indian hee des the village ethos and his 
word as the natural medium of i Saas and convincing : (i) his os so far. Two factors 
pression for a village and (il) the folk form as the. natural’ forn 

as the natural f 

‘orm 


of a village narrative. 
Most of the villagers —whi i 
the spoken word, Laan ies Shenae ans: ep ka ape 2ee Ola ape 
ee eee Te fs) me word, is the natural medium of expr ndia—being illiterate 
bulk of ancient and Med auaiiinerst ee ee ge os aon taken in SS seratit eG 
on—in Sanskrit as well as in aerate ot oe Cana Upanisd he Jette end ag 
recorded down at a much later at gacuniee Semana nae urns “of oral tedton and 
eo ed the fe ge as understandably, not exactly in th of oral tradition and 
, again part of oral literature, were the two ae ite PTS festa aE) 
ant narfative forms until 


the mid-nineteenth i : 
oe ae ne English language and literature and th 
efore the printi q A i and the ‘inti 5 
the printing press, Indians recorded their iitereaaee meee 
re mostly in 


were introduced in India. 
alee manuscripts which was a difficult, time-consuming and ; 
rahmins and a few fortunate ones possessed such manuscripts Sea at task and only the 
people had access to them through the brahmins who read out thee pee see 
exts and explained 
the 


meaning to them. 
Mohanti portrays his narrative throu i 

é F gh a series of conversati : ¥ 

Village, My Life, thus, is a first-pe'son narrative, related by een with his co-villagers. My 

himself included, and hence, the autobiography of a village. About fon of Nanpur, Mohanti 

arrative device, Mohanti 

’ anti 


himself records in his “Introduction” ; 


nly my own interpretation. | have let j 
urs talking to them, patiently helping pee iene speak for themselves. 
them like a journalist. Because we knew each Stee their shyness. | 
r experience, their hopes and problems. (p. 17). er they spoke freely 

By taking recourse to this method, Mohanti is able to make the reader feel the pr 
the villager and share the villager’s' joys and sufferings. Any authorial interpretation eerie ts oe 
account by a villager himself, would perhaps fail to convey nner ri even a 
Hindu holy man t pypebeken 


_, .. lt is not 0 
| spent long ho 
did not interview 
to me about thei 


elling his story : 


conscious written 
word does. Here is 4 sanyasi, a 
‘My father made me a sanyasi when | was only nine | didn’t know what it 
meant. 1 was not able to speak then, I was dumb, My father was a farmer. 4 
and-a-half acres of land but !t used to get flooded. I had my one 
When | was six | realized that | was not able to Bie 
| was very sad. | knew about God. 


had about on ; ( 
and. two brothers an two sisters. 
hildren. But | was able to hear. 


like the other © 


He wept. (P. 56). 
d the village astrologer about the latter's 


conversation between the author an 


And here is a 
and | am sixty-two’. 


family history : 
in this village?’ 
‘H ng have you been in se 
Mie fat mean, how long? My house is in this villag 
at do 7 
‘our family been here? 
in this village ? 


family has been 
here.’ ( P. 47) 


‘But how long has Y! 
how long my 
has always been 


What do you mean ; 
We have been here: My fami'v 
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The sufferings of the dumb men in his early life which perhaps impelled him to turn into a 
holy man later and the astrologers’s lack of the sense of history and genealogy in the 
modern sense, cen perhaps only be conveyed through such spoken words. The speakers, 
world view and unawareness of Western or mcdern concepts or velues es conveyed in these 
spoken words are likely to be lost when an author interprets them for a Western or Westernised 
Indian audience. Here it may be emphasised that in Indian literature we do notice a wide gulf 
between the written end the spoken forms of language. The authors and poets of the present 
times, well-versed in western languege and litereture, interpret villege culture and ethos witha 
Western bias and thus deprive the reader of the beliefs and folklore implied in the spoken word 
and the life-style of the villeger. The astrologer’s apparent lack of a sense of family history may be 
due to the Hindu concept of time and historiography. In Hindu literature, time is vewed in 
its totality and minute deta‘ls are often ignored. History, thus, is present in the puranas, es 
essentially a conflict between the good end the evil, end in allegorice! terms. 


To make the point clearer—thet is, to show howa spoken account by a villager can 
differ from an authorial interpretation of villege life—we may compare the following passage? 
concerning the joint family system with the one already cited form Nirad C. Chaudhury’s book. 
Here is Hadibandhu Behera; the villege milk-man, in conversation with Mohanti, the author; 


‘/em manied end have a son of three. My eldest brother has two children, both 
daughters. We all live together.” 


‘Do you ever quarrel ?’ 

‘No.’ He is embarrassed and laughs. 

‘Do you mean to say You never quarrel?’ 
‘Why should we quarrel ? 

‘Do you always live in peace ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Have you no tensions ? 


‘No. Why should we have tensions ? We just live like this’ P. 159) 


yy The milkman obviously fails to recognise the problems of tension and conflict of living in a 
joint family, for him ‘privacy’ being an align concept synonymous with ‘selfishness’ whereas 
Chaudhury’s description implies a strong rejection of the joint family system. 


The spoken word as the appropriate medium for articulating Indian, 
Inian ethos, has been recognised by some Indian authors as to well. Raja Rao in his novel 


Kanthapura (1938) and the shot story, ‘The Cow of the Barricades’ has presented the story of the 
Indian freedom movement as narrated by an Indian grandmother. 


particularly rural 


_ Fora villeger, the folk nairative is the natural, perhaps the only form of expression. In its 
simplicity, timelessness and non-recognition of the dividing line between the matured and the 
Supeinatural, this form eminently suits the Indian villagers life-style and world stout atid every 
villeger is exposed to this form from his or her ezrly days. Reja Rao is right whe he observes 
In the “Foreword” to his novel, Kanthapura : ‘i 
mers is no village in Indie, however meen, that has not a 

i : : 
ee ffs und ri god or godlike hero hes passed by the village nee 

a under this pipal- i i i ep tick 
S pipal-tree, Sita might have dried her clothes, after her bath, 


on this Yellow stone, or € i 
A the M t i i i 
tee eee a ahatma himself, on one of his many pilgtimag s thr k 


past mingles with the ete ig nt Oe low One, by the village gate. In this way the 
grandmother always eae nd the gods mingle with men to make the repertory of your 


tich sthalapurala, ot legendary 
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Mohanti also mentions in his “Introduction” that in his village, “nearly every house haé- a 
book of Puranas......- “ ¢p. 10) thus suggesting the intlmate association of the villagers with 
the folk narrative form. Nirad €. Chaudhury also records that he knew about the genealogy of 
his family through a series of ancedotes told to him by his matrons (pp. 53-54). , 


: _Mohanti retains in his work much of thé folk narrative form by translating faithfully the 
original dialogues of the villagers, made in the Oriya language. Here is a dialogue between’ the 
author and Jagannath Satapathy, the village brahmin : 


‘Have you had any other ambition ?° 


He laughed. 


‘No. Ravaneshwar had said that he wanted to build a bridge to heaven. But he could not 
do it. What could | really have thought to do ? We don’t do every thing we want. 
It's all God's will. Whatever is written in my Karma | am doing it. | am enjoying the 
frutis of my prayer. and the good works of my forefathers. | am content. Through the 
grace of God I’m content with the rice and spinach I get. (p. 30). 


Here is Kanhai Barik who is a barber by caste and looks after the village deity ; 


My great-grandmother had found the deity, It must have been a very long time ago. 
There was a famine and my grandmother used to carry this plece of stone in a basket and 
go round villages to collect rice. Onces he was returning from the other side of the river. 
The river was flooded. She was crossing it. Half way across the basket fell down and 
she lost the stone. She came home sad, didn’t eat anything end went to bed. In the 
night she had a dream. She heard a voice saying, “Go back tomorrow morning and you 


will find where you dropped me”. Early in the morning she rushed back to the river. The 
Over the years the stone grew in size and 


flood had gone and the stone was lying there. 

she became old and couldn't cairy it about. She planted the stone under the tree. Since 

then our family has been working as the caretakers to the deity. 1 believe in him. 1 have 

seen him myself. He looks like an old man with long grey hair and beard. His body glows 

with light.’ (P. 34) 

Here is Arjuna Naik, the “respectable father” of the village, talking about government and 

politics: 

of our government 2? Is ita good government ?° ‘How do | know 
ernment ?’ We see there is no food, people are starving, 

The government says it is trying to help. The war came, 
‘ f hey should give good to the hungty or make a 

: oice to make, whether t t é 

It was 2 eile to supply the soldiers, but in the long run our government will be 

war. They Russia will be the king of India. Our Government won't be able to manage 

detec Rie ail written down in Malika. Russia will kill a lot of people and will reign 

their affairs. 


here by keeping Jagannath in Puri. (P. 54) 


‘What do you think 
whether it’s a good or bad gov 


they have no place to live. 


mporary reality in the mould of a 
x les and the puranas being religious 
ese passeges: ges have strong religious overtones and suggest a sense 
b or bleak it may seem to the Western or Westernised 
ast majority of the populace, is a relgion that 
situation and the passages quoted above, 
verty line and cre deprived of many good 
n the otherhand, a sense of reconciliation 
ir environment. 


t a piece of conte 


cas 
The tendency of the villagers 0 Most of the folkte 


folktale is too obvious in th 
rather than secular in nature, 
of the acceptance of the reality, 
reader. Hinduism, atleast oe ied to one’s own 
teaches to accept, to be0o a esentiallY below po 
though related by people Win 2 plaint or protest. 


F : f com 
pupae (at life, Go ae attitude towards themselves and the 
t 


and joy pervaces the nal 
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My Village, My Life as a whole, interestingly, reminds one of the form of a purana or 
traditional Indian narratives. A purana starts with a dialogue between a sage who comes from a 
far and a number of other sages. The Ramayana and Mahabharata, the two great Hindu epics as 
well as Sanskrit narrates of the medieval period such as Panchatantra (200 B. C.) and 
Dashakumar Charita (600 A. D.) end innumerble folk natretives have a common form, distinctly 
Indian. - Most uf them are presented in the form of dialogues and @s a seiies of episodes, each 
episode independent by itself but meant to iliustrate 2 particular point reised by a character of the 
main story. The story of the Ramayana, for instance, is narrated by the heavenly sege Narada to 
the sage Valmiki when the latter asked the heavenly sage as to who was the ideal man and how 
he fared in the world. 


My Village, My Life begins with Mohanti, a writer from a fer from England, that is—reaching 
his village and talking to the villagers. Each villeger has a story, Complete by itself, like an 
episode in a traditional narrative. Thus, My Village, My Life retains two distinct characteristics of 
the purana or the traditional Indian narratives : (1) it is presented through a series of dialogues 
and (i/) it ls episode. 


Professor of English 
Utkal University, Vani Vihar 
Bhubaneswar-751004. 
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Workers’ Education Scheme 
in Orissa 


Shri Upendra Panigrahi 


“Education is perhaps the one most impoftant national activity. It is the back bone of 
any progress that the countly Far make, It ig the basis of increase in production of stemning 
our population growth, of health for evely section of our society, of strengthening the spirlt of | 
our freedom. If | can quote the German reformer Martin Luther, ‘The properity of a calick 
depends not on its abundance of revenues or on the strength of its fortification, but in its men a 
education, enlightment and character’. This is how we would like to look at our development 
process in India to day. Thus spoke our beloved Prime-Minister Shri Rajiv Gandhi recently 
while inaugurating a seminar on National policy on education. 

c society requires on active and intelligent participation of workers in the 
through their trade unions. There'is) no doubt that there is need for | 
the industries services, organised, unorganised and ill organised, in all 
sectors, urban, semi utban and rural, as well as in public and private sectors. A strong united, 
fres, responsible and democratic trade union movement can make significant contribution to the 
realisation of better life for workers. Workers education could be an effective instrument in 
ensuring orderly and rapid economic development of the country ensuring at the same time 
economic and social justice to all and for preserving the country’s’ intergrity, workers education 
can help trade unions to achieve their goals Edueargn Workers can actively patticipate in 
Industfy and in productivity programmes e needed enthusiasm with which labour identifies 


with th 
itself with the developmental goals. 
‘ch _ in 1958'necessitated the Government of Indi. 
me of the factors which In , ) ia 
These were i sarorous Board for administrating the Worksrs Education Programmes. 
a semi Au as since been in operation serving the trade 


Our demoerati 
affairs of the country 
educating all workers in 


to set up rt 

ionwi f Workers Education " i 
A nationwide Bron ter TT ever years in industrial undertakings, mines plantations etc. in public, . 
union cause for the 1as under the auspices of the Central Board for workers Education. 


ative sectols, ; 
d by the Ministry of Labour, Government of 
o equip all sections of worksrs 


of the nation; to develop among 


private and co-oper Has 

‘eps’ Education sponser u 
Central Board for Workers Fished. in 1988 with. alvigw't 
ic’ development 


India, is a tripartite society oul and econom 
for intelligent participation 1) peibes responsibilities towards family members; and their 


Workers greater un in industry, as members and officials of their 
tights and obligation ss and’ tradition in the trade union movement. 
TradeUnions and to str” ; d industries the Board has now grown up into 
Begining with 12 Regional! © 4 43 Regiona ring all industries in addition to 


® nationwide organisation havin ps like women workers, child | 
creasingly covered. Thus’ all 


3 ctors- i ‘5 
Workers in unorgan'se nd ure! ine workers are new being incree 
labour, Handicappe labour bs in Cental Board for Workers Education Programmes. 
da place! 


Categories of workers fin 
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The Programmes are conducted in three tiers : 


1. Preparing education Officers selected by the Board by open competition and training them. 
(ii) On successful completion of training, the Education Officers are posted to different Regional 
Centres, in turn for imparting training to selected workers as teachers and (iii) the worker 
teachars in completion of their training, return to their establishements and conduct programmes 
for the rank and file of workers in their respective units, in Unit Level Classes, largly, even 
outside working hours. Workers from different establishments sponsored by Trade Unions and 
released by employers, are trained as worker teachers. The employers pay full wages to the 
trainees. The Unit Level Classes conducted by the worker teachers are of three months duration 
(Part time) training being given for one hour daily on 5 days a week. The employees besides 
providing physical facilities for holding the Unit Level Classes, are required to give half the time 
off to their workers attending the classes Worker Teachers are paid monthly honorarium of 
Rs. 40—50 for this work. The first Unit Level Classes was opend on 1st July 1959 in a textile 
Mills at Indore and since them by the end of May 1986 about 73 thousand workar teachers and 
over 34 lakh workers have been trained at 43 Regional Centres. 


In Orissa the First Regional Centre was started in the your 1963 at Rourkela and subsequently 
with the growth of Industrialisation the necesstty for setting up. ariother regional Centre was felt 
by the Government of Orissa and CBWE as well. As a result in 1978 the second regional 
centre came into existance with seven districts viz. Dhenkanal, Cutteck, Puri, Ganjam, Koraput 
Balasore and Phulbani at F. C. I. Talcher and the first batch worker teacher training course for 
this new Centre started on the 1st July 1978, subsequently the location of the second regional 


Centre was shifted from Talcher to Cuttack in 1983 July for better and effective functioning from 
‘a central place of the jurisdiction. 


The various training programmes being conducted in both these centres can be highlighted 
briefly as follows— : 


. Worker Teacher Training Course 

. One Month Leadership Development Course 

. One Week Special Training Course 

. Refresher Course for Worker Teachers 

. Special Programmes for Public Sector 

Two Month Course for Rural Worker Education (Government of India Scheme) 
. Two Month Course for Rural Workers Education (Board Scheme) 


. Joint Programme for representative of Management and Worke:s 


Ow oO a pp OFS = 


Besides the worker teacher training course, in order i i 

‘ ; to diversify the traini course for 

orang of Leadership quality among the workers ona short term subject peed treatment 
ne Development Programe of one month duration which aim at training Leadership 
Bae gman the participants has been started. In order that the course at the Unt Level are 

short term Course of one week have been evolved. Speci ini 
programme on workers participation in i ivi nt coat pe, eae 
on in industry. productivity, i i 2 
_ Workers Education and for workers in unor A arene a AR - 


Ms. 


tts ganised sector are also being conducted regularly. ; 
no ayllabT ot vali , 
: of various course di : ee 
social obligation of trade are broad based providing major. areas like trade unionis™ 


is uni i i i 
productivity populetion ed ons, nation first approach, work ethics, healthy industrial relations. 
ucation participative education, etc. In all programmes Community 


of interst and Consequen’ m dequate' ys 

uel i 

\ : i it : utual co-operative and co-prosperity is a ! tr p 
The whole approach is on devel lopment of democratic and Constructive trade union movement. 
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The trade unions are actively associated at all levels. The trade Unions are represented on 
Regional Advisory Bodies: and selection committees at the centres. The candidates for the 
workers Teacher training course are sponsored by the trade unions. While conducting the 
enterprise level programme and village level programmes the assistance of trade unions is taken. 
Grant-in-aid is also available to trade union both for establishment of institute and short term 


training progremmes. 


Education Programme for rural workers 

Starting with seven pilot projects on 1977-78 and on the basis of encouraging experience of 
these projects, Rural Workers Education of the Board has now become a regular continuing 
countrywide programme. In these training programmes (a) Landless Labours (6) Agricultural 
Workers and Marginal farmers (c) Fisheries Labour (d) Tribal labour (e) Forest Labour (¢) Rural 
artisan (g) educated unemployed in rural areas (hb) and Rural workers general are covered in 
five day camps. 

The five day camps are conducted at the district on block levels where participants are drown 
vom 8—10 village within the block. The residential camp provides an opportunity to participants 
to analyse and understand number of need based topics as well as will develop among them 
leadership qualities necessary for promotion workers organisation in their villages. About 40 
participants are admitted in each camps. 
y courses focus its attention on the specific needs on the discuss the current 
lems in which the participants are interested. These are introductory 
he participants are exposed to new ideals. These programmes are conducted 


The two da 
socio-economic prob! 
discussions where int 
on village level basis. 


Education of workers in unorganised sector 

Both the centres have also taken up the task of education of the workers in small scale and 
unorganised Sector. The Workers employed in handloom, Powerloom, Khadi and rural industries, 
small scale industries handicrapped, industrial estates, sericulture, Coir industries and bidi 


industries are covered. 
s programme are to develop awareness in workers in the unorganised 
sector about the social and econom!c problems and help them organise themselves and build up 
the required cadre. The programme are preceded by general survey and the course contents are 
suitably structed to suit the needs of each {group of participants. The course are full time 


residential of five days duration. 


The objectives of thi 


Adult Education Programme Pred i= being implemented ' 

i entres the adult educa jon programme is being implemented as 2 pait 0 
i ny Fea ote catlon Propramme. The Worker Teachers are given orientation training in this 
aia Resse with this talk. Facilities available to Unit Level Classes are also made 
ehalf and ent’ 


applicable to FAL Classes: 
gives a birds eye view for easy comprehension. 


The following stastical figures, 
TABLE No. 1 
Workers‘ Education Scheme in Orissa 
Noa of W. Ts. Trained No. of Workers Trained 

Year - i, 
1981 -82 oo si pe 
1982-83 sais se: pe 
rs : 101 5,692 
1984-85 zi 


TABLE Nop2 
Progress of Workers Education Scheme in the Country: Since 1958—1985 


Participants in Leadership Development course - 3,087 
Worker Teachers Trained ste 70,353 
Trained in Unit Level Class a 33,27,043 
Trained in Short Term Programme 10,61,999 
Rural Worker Educators 589 
Rural Worker in Camp. 2,99,827 
Unorganised Sector 78,836 
Trained in Functional Adult Education 1,20,700 
By Grantees 3,70,372 
Weaker section 13,096 


In the second Regional Centre Presently functionin 
Teachers have ‘since b2en trained who 
In the rural workers education camp more t 


Assistance of Trade Unions 


g at Cuttack a total number of 221 Worker 
in tefn have trained 25,930 workers by 1984-85. 
han 1,787 workers have been trained during the period. 


The Central Board for Workers Education encoura 
woikers Education Programme by Providing financial 
The grants are intended to meet oper. 
the expenditure on study material 


terms and full time and part time resi 


ges Trade Unions to undertake their own 
assistance through its grants-in-aid scheme’ 
‘ational expenses of training programmes and also to meet 
and audio visual aids. The grants are available for short 
dental camps run by the trade unions, 


With all that is said and done “the need and usefulness of Workers Education has been amply 
established. The. trade union repr i 


-unionism in the country. 
indicators for the future’. 
Onal Councils on Labour. 
Board for Workers: Education, 


There are indeed valuable contributions of th 
Thus observed the committee on Workers 
in 1967. As such to quote Shri G. Ramanujan, 
let us rededicate ourselves to take rural and urban Workers— 
—From Conflict of interest to community of interest 


—From confrontation to co-operation. 
—From sectional thinking to integrated thinking 


—From prosperity at the cost of others to proesprity along with others 
—From partisan approsch to partnership working 


Education Officer 


Cental Board for Workers’ Education ° 
Government of Inq: 


India 
Sankarpur 
Cuitack-753012 
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GANESWAR MISRA : 
The Man and His Philosophy 


Dr. P. K. Mohapatra 


It cannot be said that everything that is old a i i mish 
that things that are new and hitherto unknown Uy aide Be Fea ee oy 
of openmindedness is the basic principle of pure quest for knowledge, unbiased eee pee 
free spirit of enquily. Yet to go against the tide and raise one's Voice against established c: Cae 
tions and ways of thinking is a pitiful varity, for it requires that sort of courage, fearlessn ee 
commitment to truth to be found only with a handful of trendsetting thinkers. “The rd 
such rare talent and uncommon intellectual excellence was Professor Ganeswar Misra, a fee 
son of Orissa and one of the greatest contemporaty philosophers of the country, whe ae 
away 4 year ago on the 27th of November 1985 in Bombay's Tata Memorial institute for Cancer 


Rasearch. 


A little more than three decades 
in the Indian Philosophical circle by 
kind. Very much like Russell and Moor 
metaphysical western philosopy dominate 
Philosophy in its place, young Ganeswr, 


course of philosophic thinking in this country by 
in Indian Philosophy which was solely and predominantly metaphysical in charactor, This. not 


only caught the attention of established Indian Philosophers of the time but also aroused stiff 
resentment smong them who. considered this “infiltration’’ of Analytic Philosophy as unphiloso- 
phical, But. despite stiff resistance and opposition from established and very senior philosophers 
like T. M. P. Mahadevan and T. R. V. Murty, this lone intellectual of Orissa went ahead with his 
academic mission and very soon ecrned repuration and appreciation. Whet made this possible 
was his patient, fearless arguments and his simple, forceful and acceptable style. He came to 
be reckoned as an origina fought in plenty of fresh air and talked a lot 


| thinker, as someone who bi ¢ 
of sense The uniqueness of his contribution lies in his analytic interpretation and solution of 
Indian Philosophical prob 


lems. His analytic interpretation of Advaita Vedanta, his argument that 
the Advaitaic concept of Sabdapramana is nothing ppt a paradigm case of the logico- linguistic 
method and that the philosophy of Vedanta is the ultimate principle of intelligibility and not at 
all concerned with the transcendental reality, are the most prominent features of his revolutionary 
thinking. Analytical Studies in Indian Philosophical Problems and Advaita Concept of philo- 
sophy: Its method, SCOP? and limits are the most ae works. in this philosophy of Professor 
Misra. Recognition of course, was 4 time-taking affair, 


and it was made possible as a resuit of 

i ising rationalism and above all his unique power of disar- 
his rqumentation, uncomprom's! D i i ae 
ming the opponents with impressive wit and humour. “Are you suggesting that established theo- 
ries of thousands of years are all mistakes 2, used t 


ago Dr. Ganeswer Misra, then a young Lecturer, created stir 
a startling show of the uncommon talent of the daccibed 
e who, in the early twentieth century, challanged the 
d by Hegel-Bradlean Absolutism and introduced Anelytic 
with analogous intellectual courage, revolutionised the 
introducing the analytic philosophical method 


o ask his opponents and Dr. Misra startled 
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As a m: 
and adversaries alike—often mztter of fact, several 
— 


them by the wittiest of retorts: “Are you afraid of giving up mistakes simply because "they are 
thousands of years old ?”. This left the opponents amusingly,speechless and helplessly disarmed. 
And despite their unwillingness to accept Misra’s point of view the advesaries had little courage 
to come into grips with him by arguments, and eventually it was his view that prevailed and 
came to be appreciated. Many thinkers in contemporaty Indian Philosophy today are well 
acquainted with his point of view and the efficacy of Analytic Philosophy and are anxious to 
apply the analytic technique to Indian Philosophical problems. Although Geneswar Misra was 
not the father of this new philosophical tradition, he is admittedly the most prominent (perhaps 
the first) spokesman who introduced the new trend effectively in Indian Philosophy, of course 
there are a few critics of his way of doing philosophy today, and they still would like to think 
that Analytic Philosophy is “unphilosophical” but even some of them have been found to argue 
against Misra‘s views by adopting the very same analytic technique that he pleaded for. 


Professor Mista had so Very uncommonly original and special views on prominent _philosophi- 
cal problems that it will not be exaggerated to brand his views as the ‘Misra way of Philosophi- 
sing”. This philosophy has two prominent aspects; (1) staunch rationa/ism generated by an 
irresistible love for truth and (2) committed Aumanism based on a sincere understahding of man. 


Whatever is rational and based on argument, that alone is true; anything other than this is 
untrue, ignorance or superstition. This was the strong conviction of Professor Misra. That is 
why he was strongly opposed to all sorts of mysticism, fatalism and the so-called belief in God. 
Like Socrates who “misled” the youth of Greece by instilling the spirit of rationalism into their 
minds, Misra has awakened the contemporary philosophers, thinkers and intellectuals of India 
against the vacuity of tradition that is established but illogical. There isno place for mysticism 
and transcendentalism in his philosophy. With impressive arguments he has shown that liberation 
in Advaita philosophy is no name for any transcendental state of the person, it is only removal 
of and viddance from ignorance: Knowledge is liberation, ignorance is bondege. In his view, the 
state of knowledge is the state of God-realisation. This Philosophy of “Buddhisaranagati" (surve- 
nder to knowledge) is what, in other words, has been preached in Geota: “Sarva dharman 
parityajya mamekam satanam braja", This sort of analysis and interpretation of Indian Philosophy 
and culture not only throws new light on them but also gives adequate evidence of Mista’s 
inteilectual originality, and anelytic accumen. Unlike the Logical positivists, he did not scornfull¥ 
reject Indian Philosophy as senseless metaphysics nor did he ignore it ike Russell, Moore an 
Wittgenstein, by declaring it as the product of logical errors and isties of language. Although 
he briefly held on to some such vadicalism during his youthful Philosophical career later on with 
exceptional philosophical openmindedness he has justified the Indian philosophical ideas with 
novel analytical weaponry by giving a completely new interpretation thereof By a i the 

: ea : f . pplying © 
Wittgensteinian method of ordinary language analysis he has freed Indian Philosophy from 'ts 
mistaken metaphysical appearance and discovered in it a beautiful, acceptable traditi a Ganeswat 
Mista is known for his theory that years before Russell-Moore-Wittgenstein Saba | the 
Philosophy of /inguistic and conceptual analysis in the West Shankara and "e ddha_ had 
effectively applied this sscpnidue in their philosophical systems in India. alisha excellent 
articles on “Sabdapramana’! (in Shankar) and “Apoha’? (in Buddist philosophy) are eloquent 


evidences to this effect. It is this sort of intellectual excellence, especially his uniquely 
novel approach to Advaita Philosophy, that has earned him ition not 
only in the national level but also in the international ame 


is country. It will thus, 


referred to him as such, in 


Ps ry 
1. Misra G. Analytical Studies in ian P. Problems U iVers| 1973 
Indian hilosophi y; 
s' ; Fi : : ‘ophical Probk (Utkal Unive it 
2. Proceeding onal seminar on Buddhism and Buddikest iiesbahy hel ; C1 
di of the inter national Pi d at Cuttack 1975 
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~ in spirit. 


By applying the said philosophical method of conceptual analysis, Professor Misra not only 
uncovered vichness of significance in Indian Philosophy, he also argued that instead of being 
tersely metaphysical, transcendental and other worldly Indian Philosophy is out and out humanistic 
The first important expression of his humanistic philosophy came out in his General 
President's address at the Hyderabad Session of the Indian Philosophical Congress, as early as 
1972. Written with infallible arguments, delivered with uncommon eloquence and worded with . 
rare effectiveness, this address not only impressed its august audience that day, it also held its 
lasting sway from then on—on the intellectual audience who listened to it and on many 
scholars who happened to read it later on. In this address entitled “Spirit, Machine and Man"? 
he strongly attacked the dualistic theory of persons, favourite of the cartesians and the orienta- 
lists, and convincingly argued that the person is neither a pure spirit nor a mere machine but 
an individual with integrated psychophysical faculties. A mindless body is not a person, likewise 
a disembodied mind or soul is nothing but an imagined appearance of the person. Instead of 
knowing this real person as a psychophysical individual people have erred into indentifying him 
with a supposed disembodied spirit—a belief that is no less erroneous than to think of the 
person as a mere machine, a/ belt a very complicated one. Moreover, these two extreme views 
about persons might have given rise to two conflicting cultural patterns, spiritualism and 
materialism, dominantly characterising the orientand the occident and raising an unbridgable 
cleavage between them. These two theories, erroneus as they are, have no place for. humanism, no 
concern for man—with desires, emotions and aspirations as well as physical happiness and pros- 
perity. For while the one pictures man as a disembodied ghostly spirit, the other treats him as 
a mere machine bereft of thinking, feeling and willing. Obviously enough, neither presents a 
true picture of ourselves. It is only when we try to understand common usage and examine the 
conditions of using the word “person” or “man” that we can realise the real nature of man, and 
the mistaken opposition between mind and body as speculated by cartesian dualists will auto- 
matically dissipate. And the consequent opposition between spiritualism and materialism will 


also be removed and humanism will emerge as the truth. 


The unique philosophical idea which Professor Misra gave vent to at the Hyderabad Philosphy 
Congress that day was not mere argumentation for its own sake nor a mere feat of imaginative 
eloquence; this was an ideology that he lived up to, something that regulated his words. 
actions and philosophical works till the end of his long philosophical career. His last great work 
Chetana (in Oriya) bears a vadically novel approach to the Vedas and signifi- 
in this book on the humanistic and social aspect in them. Anything 
that does not concern the human individual, anything that is not life-oriented can Never be the 
truth this was the burden of his humanistic thinking. A culture or religion that is marked by 
fe : ali and other worldliness held no attraction for him; the best way to truth. for 
MgO uot) pa | understanding of man and his existence here and now. With startling 
ae ptt med in the Vaidika Dharma Chetana that thete was no place in the Vedas 
arguments | he He we world or for transcendental theism—Unbelievable, but a revolutionary 
for the belief By n logic | Even (in course of personal discussions with this writer) 
aa Heh wo a ent the traditional theory of immortality of the soul, as stated in the 
TAUB cams tet ih lief in the contingency and dispensability of the body is not the 
Geeta, and the connected belie i ta- but a gross misinterpretation thereof ! His categorical 
original theory of the Bhagwadgeete is self-contradictory is 


Strong alg ment that the be ief in disen bodied existence of persons s ( t 
Vidence of h bold : austere ratior alism and unshaken belief in humanism. It 
evi ic f his bold an e| m 


thinking, / 

i i a for ine intellectuals of this country, packed as they are with 

eS ae a PO le pt the vadically unconventional thoughts of Ganeswar 
Preconceived ideas, 


iate and acce 1 Anesv 
M [lb re Lie both by Misra’s admirers and adversaries, that his view 
isra. But it will be su 
is tich with novelty and a 


d, | \ 

ee taste and opens up wide areas of debates and philosophi- 

aki 5 And this, to be sure, is the true spirit of philosophical openminded- 

ba deouesene oe Seales and jidolas whatsoever—characteristic of a trend Setting 
hess, free from preco 


genius. 

ion of it entitled “Metaphysical Models and ConflictIng cultutal Patterns 

3: later versio i aha 
a area philosophy To-day (Macmillan 


Vaidika Dharma 
cant ligh, has been thrown 


in N. K. Devaraja 
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This unusually talented philosopher and dominant regulator of the course of India’s 
philosophical thinking fer more than three decades was born in Raichakradharpur in the district of 
Puri in 1917. The glow of brilliance shone from him since his very childhood, from 
M. E. to M. A. he was placed in the first. divisions and (it is said) he was never 
second in his life. As a Student of higher studies, he was also second to none. With a 

- Government of India scholarship he went to England to the University of London, worked under a 
philosopher of international repute, Sir Alfred Ayer, and got the degree of Ph.-D. in a record time 
of two years—an enviable ideal for any scholar with talent and drive !| Before coming to chair the 
Post-Graduate Depaltment of Philosophy at the Utkal University in 1957, Dr. Misra served as a 
Lecturer in Ravenshaw College, Cuttack and as Principal of F. M. College, Balasore and Parala- 
khemundi College, Berhampur. A rare personality with uncommon eloquence, prodigious 
intelligence, with and humour, he held « magic spell on all who came in contact with him—students, 
collegues, employees and friends. Anyone who went to him returned as nothing but an 
admirer—enlightened with a fresh approach to life and society. The unique speciality of his 
personality was the cordial and humourous dealings towards everybody—be he a_ student, 
colleague or subordinate employee. One finds in him the greatness of a person who used to 
enjoy jokes at-his own cost and create a State of unmixed bliss for himself and others. Asa 
Head of the Department he was an idol of efficiency, understanding and greatness to all his 
colleagues. Everyone who happened to be a colleague had the feeling of case and naturalness 
that he was working with him, not underhim. As a teacher he was also special in many 
respects. Probably he alone know the magic trick of eliciting the hidden treasure of talent and 
intelligence from within his students through his interesting teaching style, tinged with anecdotes 
ie Lois It ie ie his cup of tea to impose his own view on his students; instead he 
atlag Ai ens ae ce aE questions and clarifications, So ‘that they may 
Scopenhour among his yauntal dua meal sa perhaps there lies in disguise a Russell r 
Bestar alll Hig ite." Til. the ‘Very Segue o his is the quest for knowledge that made him an 

i y [ as actively engaged in higher research as a Senior 

Fellow of the Indian Council of Philosophical Research. Itis only a pitty that his view on 

Wosere pee Sangraha of Vidyaranya, which he was working on but was prevented by death 

anita. tie Aine sebyilidnes til tie to benefit posteriority ! What a cruel end to a life that Was 
9 very last moment of existence | 


it nay me teatndohot wi hal this priceless gem of Orissa left us for the heavenly abode. And 
the belief in rebirth did : a " pas to prey for his rebirth in his dear old soil of Orissa, for 
aaliaséphical w ‘nat nes ascinate him at all. But surely he lives among us, through his immorta 
academic etandard ania philosophy books and more than sixty research papers of high 
has been Besthanoussy ublished, es work, Saurcés of Monfsm : Shenkara and Brat 
homage we can pay to det mine ec them and to be inspired by his ideals will be the best 


Reader in Philosophy 
Utkal University 
Bhubaneswar-4. 
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Sanskrit works on Ramayan 
in Orissa 


Br. Bhagaban Punda 


Ths study of Ramaya 
; : na was very ular i ; 
epigtaphical rec PIII Un) ELIE eUts ” Olb i 
Risa MEET Bi cas Senos of Orissa being proficient oie: Ve jus ya te 
Pewee is ae " TAREE positions of the society i SH Coe 
5 s © one such Pandit : ntury Shri 
renowne * 1 named a 
pases etary un Bemavane The names of Rama, Lakshman ore Sharma who was a 
other epigraphical records issued during the reign of cree Cae have been 
ings of Bhaumsakara, 


Soma and Ganga dynasties of Orissa 2. 


Besides the epigraphical records the epi 

on the body of the templ Hi episodes of Ramayana hav i 
Ty ahaiag Meee ian In this respect the name of te atoues and calved 
conte. he. depiction of the an uty A.D. at Bhubaneswar may be mentio rae 
Balivadha, the amos rere from Ramayana such Ne Mt. brits ease 
JH RetetaIs ae between Sugriva ‘and Jambavan, et see aay te 
so been carved on other temple: , etc. Meny other 
located at Bhubaneswar. ples also, namely, .Lakshmane- 


Saptatalabheda, 
popular scenes of Rama 
gvara, Parsuramesvel etc. 
It is worthmentioning that the stories from Ra 
art not only on the Siva and Visnu temples but EARTH cera their way to the sculptural 
notable temple is Varahi temple at Chaurasi on the bank of Saale Orissa. One such 
The most popular episodes of Ramayana such as Sitaharana Be! in the district of Puri®. 
Setu-nirmana, etC., have been depicted on the Varahi Temple te a Sey Jatayu-marana, 
a master piece of Indian art and architectu’e and amazes the visitors till Wc tess te as 


cf Ram. Laksmana, Sita and Human and many other 

ped either individually or together throughout Satan 
ters especially Human influenced much to the O ae 
images. In short, it can definitely be said that the ee 
least from the 5th-6th Centnries A.D. sia 


There are many sculptures 


metal and wooden images found worship, 
of Orissa’. The popularity of epic charac 
artists for creation of various Hanuman 


yana was popularised in Orissa if not earlier at 
As discussed above, the evidences on the study of Ramayana in the epigraphical ss aeecne 
an 


arts are found in greater numbers not only within the present political boundary but also i 
regions of ancient Orissa which remain scattered in the neighbouring states. A lon Waele 
Ramayana influenced many artists and poets of Ozissa through the ages. The Beek hon a 
havelgomposed various works .oasing on Ramayana in Sanskrit as well as in Oriya lan ae 
Abie note on Sanski ks on Ramayana is presented here for information of the eskoure te 


jt wor 

1. Anarghataghavenataka—& famous Sanskrit drama composed by Murari Mishra in the fi 
past of the th Century A.D. is the first Sanskrit work on Ramayana available so far in boca! 
Murari was the son of Vaidhamana and Tantumati of Maudgalyagotra. From the speech of the 
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Sanskrit works on Ramayan 
in Orissa 


S06 ca 2 pa BR aa Punda 


Ths study of Ramayana was very popular in i i i 
oP ene the scholats of Orissa being Rae itty, Vaasa eae 
yaya a, ete, were in respectable positions of the aor I ea Dealt 
Prithivi Mahataja had issued @ land grant to one such Pandit named P an Palen Gr 
renowned scholar in Ramayana'. The names of Rama, Lakshman aaah Me laa 
mentioned in other epigaphical records issued during the reign of Sitferent HS at ear ae 
aumakara, 


Soma and Ganga dynasties of Orissa ?. 
Besides the epigraphical records the episodes of Ram 
‘| F ayana hav: i 
on the body of the temples of Orissa. In this respect A ARETRERGE ee ey and calved 
constructed during the 6th Centuly A.D. at Bhubaneswar may be menti Heel ie oe 
piction of the famous episodes from Ramayana such Mien ea temple 
discussion between Sugriva and Jambavan, etc Se ee 
biG IMe et 


Balivadha, the 
have also been catved on other temples also, namely, _Lakshmane 
, 


d at Bhubaneswar. 


hat the stories from Ramayana have found thei 

d Visnu temples but also on the Sakti er ee Me 
on the bank of Prachi River in the district of puri 
ch as Sitaharana, Sita-anvesana, Jatayleniaranel 
the Varahi Temple which stands impressively Re 
and amazes the visitors till to. this date. 


contains the de 
Saptatalabheda, 
popular scenes 
Parsuramesval etc. 


of Ramayana 
svala, locate 


It is worthmentioning t 


art not only ; 
notable temple is Varahi temple at Chaurast 
The most popular epi Ramayana su 
Setu-nirmana, et, have 
a master piece of Indian art an 


been depicted on 
d architectu’e 


am, Laksmana, 
her individual 


y sculptures cf Sita and Human and many other stone, 
y or together throughout the land 


R 
here are man : 
Thee nd worshipped elt 


metal and wooden images found i j 
of Orissa’. The popularity of epic characte’ especially Human influenced much to the Orissan 
: A f various Hanuman images: In short, it can definitely be said that the Rama- 
F tleast from the 5th-6th Centnries A.D. 


Yana was popularise earlier 4 My 
: the evidences on the study of Ramayana in the epigtaphical records and 

atts ae des ae numbers not only within the present political boundary but also in other 
regions of ancient orissa which ! i in the neighbouring states. A long a 
; na | oa f Orissa through the eB The Posts of Orissa 
Ne es pail in Sanskrit as well as in Oriya languages 
e for information of the scholars. : 


have composed various 
urari Mishra in the first 


Abie note on Sanskrit works on Ramayan fe 
»_ A famous Sanskrit dram 

‘hy Anargharaghavanataxe S qrentitet Sansktit work on Ramayana Mita EorartetOTeet 

A From the speech of the 


Past of oh Centuly | ; ¢ Maudgalya otra. 
Murari i 4 son of Vaidhaman? ae 
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artists for creation fe) 
id 


Sutradhara we know that the drama was staged at Puri before a large number of learned audience 
during the Car Festivai of God Purusottama (Jagannatha) who was worshipped in the tamala forest 
on the sea-shore®. Murari prays Lord Purusottama who bears ‘Jyotismatilochane’ or eyes rounded 
like sun and moon in the mangalacharana of Anargharaghava.° 


Murari has been called ‘Bala-Valmiki’ for his merit and eloquence. As Critics say ‘his similies 


often original’ strike as peculiar but they are quite natural all the same. Hence Sarngadhara 
declares— 


Bhavabhuti manadritya nirbana matina maya. 
Muraripadachintayamidamadhiyate manah, 


The purity of conception, delicacy of feeling and brilliancy of fancy are the very qualities 
with which Anartgharaghava is replete. 


The drama is based on the them2 of Ramayana beginning from Yajnaraksa of the sag? 
Visvamitra to the coronation of Sri Rama in Ayodhya in’seven acts. The;names of topics cantowise 


are Munindrasambada, Kaumaravikrama, Dhanubhanga, Dasarathavipralambha, Sugrivabhiseka, 
Dasag‘ivarigraha and Neyakanenda. 


This wo:k with most modern dramatic sequences is full of poetical descriptions in ornamental 
languages. It contains about 567 verses composed in different metres. As a popular drama it 


has more than fifteen commentaries out of which, the commentary of Kaviratna Purusottama 
Mishra (1690—1750 A. D.) is very popular in Orissa. 


2. Ramabhyudayakavya—\t is known from a_ stone inscription discovered in the villag® 
Pujaripalli in the district of Sambalpur that a Sanskrit Kavya called Rama-bhyudaya was composet, 
by the poet Narayana Satkavi who.was a contemporary of Gopalavira (11th Century), a king ° 


Soma dynasty*. But unfortunately the work hasnot yet come to the hands of the scholars for 
discussion. 


3. Raghavavilasamahakavya—From the quotations made in the Sahityadarpana, a famous work 
on rhetoric by Visvanatha Kaviraja (1406—1420 A. D.) itis known that the poet himself has 
composed a mahakavya namsad Raghavavilasa basides Kuvalayasvacharita, Prabhavati Parinay4 
Narasinghavijayanataka and Chandrakala natika. But unfortunately except Sahjtyadarpana and 
Chandrakala natika no other wotk of kaviraja Visvanath has come to our notice in b?° 
form for appreciation. He has quoted many other works in his Sahityadarpana among which 


Raghavavilasa and Ramabhyudaya have been included? This Ramabhyudaya may be the work of 
Narayana Satkavi as referred to earlier. 


4. Ramavijaya . Vyayoga—This Vyayoga known as ‘Ramakausikanka’ was written bY 


Brfhaspati Das son of Daya Das a contemporary of Gajapati Purusottama Deva (1466—1 496AD)- 
This was enacted during the Abhiseka rite of lord Jagannatha at Puri.!9 


5. Ramachandrodaya Vyayoga—The drama writer Narayana Nanda perhaps a contemporary 
of Gajapati Purusottama Deva composed this Vyayoga which has not yet been published so fat. 


6. Ramabhisekamahotsava—the Vaisnava poet Rama Das (15 i ed 
n th Ce f Srichan 
Das of Haritagotra was the author of three Me Re wer 


uparupakas or minor dramas. viz., srikrishnavilay% 

at and REM co LOG The last one is known as_Niladrimahodaya- if 
aS Were enacted before Gajapati Prataparudra Deva (149715 i i during * 

Gundicha Yatra and Dolayatra festivals''. ra kg : 


7. Dashagrivavadhamahakav te 
a—Th 
poet Markaneeya Mishra yi is is a work 


: a Contemporary of Gajapati 
entire story of Ramayana from bi ‘ 

irth to cor F 
The style of composition o Onation of Srir 


f this work is simpl : : 
Mahakavya have been Named suitable Béeorlitg as gels oft cause, «ie, cantos 9 


the descriptions of the topics. 
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rs eB 
in twenty cantos on Ramayana by i 
Mukunda Deva (1558—1568 AD). 7 


ama has been described in this se 


8. Gitasitavallabhamahakavya—This | i \ 

4 } paliek This sa lyrical Kavya based on 

: Mba te yD Ser Sitikantha in imitation of famous ae ia aT 

Lee ee pre that the poet Sitikantha was born to Pandit Bay aa 

the King of Sergad:in aa this mahakavya at the behest of his patron 4 ae 

eS ae istrict of Ganjam. The work has been divided into 12 Elie 
t songs and seventy-five verses composed in different Ragas and metres aus at 

8 ely’, 


The topics of Gitasitavallabha ca i i 
i ntowise ate  visvami 
ae } C amitrasamagama, An i 
Tadekay eae ayy ae Sitapatinaya, Ayodhyapravesha, Vanopagamana as manivasa, 
: anivasa, arichagamana, Sitanvesana and Ramatajyabhiseka It iy i f ape Ee 
hat the verses and songs of Gitasitavallabha have a beginning with aeyar aeeatet ie a 
ord of lines of 


Gitagovinda. 
9, Abdaduta—Krishna Stichandan (1725 AD) the s i 
woe this Sasa called Abdaduta in Paton of a bane TRATES Wester 
Scaaeed. Lee ; a model for later dutakavyas written in India, It contains ya one 
with the agen of er caies exentthey Ia ives a suthor | seneeeeue sng 
: riken Rama from Malayavanta hill to his exiled A eens 
at Asoka Vana in Lanka", iled beloved, Sila Impysonied 
10. Raghavayadaviyamahakavya—The author j 
of Athagad in Ganjam district has composed Ba Atte ee ts Soa Maar 
of Orissa which describes the story of Rama and Krishna simultaneously: Itis ae a oe pale 
of the Raghava Pa kavya by Kaviraja Suri which was vety ae age Wier 
dhanakavya’ in and outside Orissa. he pro 


has earned the repu 
mahakavya—KaViraja_ Harekrishna Purohi : 
: ita (1780-AD) w 
Narayana Samantaraye and Apaina Devi of Ganjam district. He eee this Bate. fe gf 
kavya on the model of Naishadhamahakavya of Sriharsa. Unfortunately the work aes Sea 
has not yet available completely- The authors’ other notable work is Radhavilasamahakavya ae 
was written under the patronage of Krishnachandra Rajendra Deva of Chikiti **. as 


ndaviya maha 
tation of ‘Dvisan 


C4, Raghavavilasa 


42. Sti Ramagitachampu—This is a champu by Somonatha Sarangi a poet flourished i 
A hed in ti 
last part of the 49th Century. It is based on the Adhyatmaramayana and contains 36 pase id 


philosophical discourses: 
her Sanskrit works of Orissa have found leisure to 


oned above, ot 
s illustrations and supplementary descrip- 


he works menti 
hen and where necessaly a 


yana episodes wi 
to the main topics. 


Besides t 
mention Rama 
tive analogies 
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Snakes are the Real Friends of the Warmer 


Shri T. S. N. Murthy 


The fact that snakes are the only animals which are entitled to be the real friends of the 
farmer is little known to most of us, let alone the illiterate farmers. Because of their mode of life 


and feeding habits snakes are perfectly suited to follow the rat right down to its hole to finish off 
the Young and adults alike. 


The harmless rough-tailed snakes found in the mountainous regions of South India play a 
beneficial role in ventilating the deeper most portions of the hard soil in the tea plantations 
because of there powers of penetrating into the soil. Common Sand Boa is fairly found 
in the dykes between rice fields and heaps of agricultural produce, probably because of the assured 


supply of its favourite delicacy-rats and other rodents which damage crops. The Red Sand Boa 
is credited with the exceptional powers of penetratin 


g the blocked burrows of the rice-destroying 
mole rat. 


The food of python, India’s largest snake includes rats and for this reason it was once 
common Practice for the sugar factories and grain stores in Burma and Thailand to have their 
resident pythongs which effectively eradicated the rats and mice. 
which is met within the farm lands and forests es well s 
Preys on rodents. The young of the Diadem Sn 
on large size rats and squirrels. 


The harmless Trinket Snakes 
hould be a welcome visitor because it 
ake feed upon nestling Mice while the adults feed 


The Royal Snake is another rodent eater. The Indian Rat Snake 
occupies a pride of place among the snakes of India because of its service to the Indian farmer. 


It is considered a deadly enemy of rais on which it preys voraciously. Found throughout India, 
this non-venomous snake haunts the rat holes, and rice fields and large godowns of grain. 


Instead of remaining grateful to the services re 
even the useful and hatmless snakes such as boas, 
their precious skins. Lured by its ornamenta 
Sand Boa as ‘Baby python’ 
With the increasing demand for 


ndered by the snakes, man has not spared 
pythons, and rat snakes as he found wealth in 


| skin, skin trades have nick-named the Common 
whose skin commands a good market 


in the international trade. 
} their skins, ruthless killing of the harmless and venomous verieties alike 
continue unabated and in some places the entire populations of some of the formerly abundant 
Species Were wiped out. The bitter truth that despite all the todenticides and rat traps, rats are 
merrily multiplying seems to have not yet been realised, 


Herpetologist 


H—210/E. Tiruvanmiyur 
Madras-44 
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SOCIAL CHANGE IN RURAL LIFE SINGE 1947 
AS REFLECTED IN ORIYA NOVELS 


Dr. K. C. Bhuyan 


Rural life in Orissa after independence was _ influenced by Gandhian Philosophy and 
subsequently ‘Soryodaya Movement’ launched by Vinoba Bhave. ‘Matira Manis" set in a rural 
area before independence is considered to be the best noval to the credit of Kalindi Charan 
Panigrahi. Along with his ‘Prativa’. a novel writen a year before independence, Harekrushna 
Mahatab, a follower of Mohatma Gandhi has presented two other political novels, 7outar and 
Abyapara. His Toutar describes the exploitation of the Zamindar Laxmikant and betrayal of 
Bauri Pradhan in Khanta Para, a village in coastal Orissa, while Ais Abyapata narrates 
the story of the people's sufferings and misery created by the rulers in western Orissa. The 
novels written after independence, though not of high artistic standard deliver real pastoral 
pictures. The impact of Gandhiji and Binobz Bhave can be discerned in the novels of Gopinath 
Mohanty, a Sahitya Akademi and Jnanpith award winner. He has successfully painted lives of 

t uchable Harijans and oppressed Adivasis in his novels Harijan (1948) and Amrutara 
yO a? 49 His Matimatal projected during the visit of Vinoba Bhave was completed in 
rat Ore Se) Rabi, son ot Bata Mohanty, was for some time detached from the village 
1904 Mi me refer an artificial and distressed life in the town and returned to his village 
lite. Per ae ot out corruption from the society and devoted his time for social service. 
where he strove to ie Charan Mohanty, elder brother of Gopinath Mohanty, is also inspired by 
Jhanja (1949) of Ka ere of the Oriya writers of the first decade after independence were 
Gandhian Philosophy. closely associated with the village life. So they had more attraction 
porn in village oly bales y than town where they used to lead their lives. Chandrasekhar 
and sympathy ioe aha ae aie in his Asurya Upanibesa preferred life in the village but not 
Rath is one amon 5 


e erialistic sorrou idings. 
i he was suf ‘ocated by the at 
in the town wher ie 


ovels like Amrutaia Santan (1949) and Paraja written a year before 
tive aborigines along with the wild forests, the craggy hills and 

i 1s depicted powerfully in his novels. Tortured lives of the innocent 
fast flowing hill streams is nd habits, oppressions of the money lenders and immoral activities 
Adivasis, their social customs ‘Aidael leaders are some of the features prominently presented | in 
of the local Adivasis and non- + apart from the popular, romantic or socio-political topics, 
his novels. Gopinath Mot une distant jungles. In the later period grown he Induct: 
has also perceived human see awalopment projects in the Adivasi regions HAAG changed the 
alisation and sO many a Leite Adivasi society. But the Adivasis are not free rom aie torture, 
social habits and outlook a He s. Their society is in jeopardy with the ae fa} he ouett 
oppression, assault Hee rae f Narasingh Prasa uru an luababu 
ment agents and in us 


irthamati (1967) © ; é Bi! 
Patel depict au form of exploitation causing immense sufferings and 
hit Kumar Fa inath Mohanty, 
area Eg society. Long after Gop! 


Narasingh Prasad Guru and Rohit Kumar 
F in his Khama 
Patel along with Jameswal Mishra in his 


In Gopinath Mohanty’s no 
independence, fate of the primi 


ri and Gadatia seem to have identified themselves 
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i igi i rose-poem 
with the Adivasi people and have turned the lives of the aborigines into a peg Fea ea 
though “they are not much different from Gopinath Mohanty in explaining : 
customs and habits that are current in the Adivasi society. 


i i d 

The middle class educated people of the rural society became eager YS an ae 

lead a self-centered life. Gopinath Mohanty’s Dan agg apa sierra of Ba 

true picture of a lower middie-class house holder Bali Datta who ki lg ea PET 

vomises in the interest of his family. Amarendra in Chajabat of aj Ki t : - 

Bere. vs ee with the unhealthy competetions. Sohe is In Aegpat and Medea} i ie : 

not possess a piece of land and a house and bank deposit. A settaeh pi iat raphe prt 

Priya of Surendra Mohanty confronts similar problems. The inflow of vi agers we ae ie 

people to city and industrial sector caused damage to the villege community and fa - 

evident in Laxmidhar Nayak's Mo Swapnar Sahar (1979) written on a new township. 


Rural Society in Orissa witnessed a great social change after 1960. People ee 
Sceptic about Gandhism not because it did not suit them but its so-called followe's 
including the oppressors, land-owners and Money lenders identified themselves as real 
Gandhians and followed a wrong path in the fname of Gandhi. A section of people 
came forward to raise their voice in terms oi Marxism against the local heads appearing 
as symbools of unholy capitalist system. The bourgeoise who were retaining position. in the 
tural society were ridiculed for their complecence, hypocrisy and self righteous attitudes. Before 
independence the revolutionary poet Sachi Routray was inspired by communism and wrote his 
single novel, Chitragriba . Ram Prasad Singh; a well known novelist has tried his best to 
introduce Marxism in his novels—Pratihinsa, Pujarbali and Chhinnamasta written during sixties 
and late fifties. But this could not overpower Gandhism_ which hand an impact on the writer 
himself. Rather Santanu Kumar Acharya is more clearin conception in his Tinotiratira Sakal 
(1969). Natabar in the novel and Jagannath in Shakunta/la (1980) characterised as extremist 
leaders live an industrial balt where extremists launch irregular movements. Laxmidhar Nayak one 
of the successful writers on the other hand has thrown a new light on figet for emanicipation 
When he has painted the character of Bijaya in Sarbahara and Upen in Hayare Durvaga Desh. 
Some writers Write with a sence of urgency in changing the preesnt social order while many 
others are laying stress on realism which takes note of the solid economic compulsions of human 
conduct. The anger has resolved in to sarcasm, disgust and despair rather than call to action. 


During sixties and seventies also some land holders, Money lenders 
heads were patronised by the political paities. In the process 
leadership and applied a new technique of oppression. 
and leadership in the name of Gandhism. The real so 
lost their social existence, Sashi Bhusan Ray's son 


Taranga (1962) of Dasaratha Samal and Nidhi Das in Andha Diganta (1964) of Surendra 
ey peas crippled under the circumstances, This is reflected more powerfully though 
ot artistically in Karara Manish of Harihar’ Bahinipati 

Re arcene roe aninipati and Mo Swopnar Sahar (1979) of 


and so called village 
Some qualified people captured 
They succeeded in acquiring social status 
cial workers and followers of Gandhism 
Nalinaksha and daughter Nilima in Séhir 


When the movement 
His elder brother Kahnu 


c : F Ae Story of the love of 4 
ountrY Gitl for Sania a social out caste. The gap between Harijans and non-Harijans became 


narrow 
Sie Nae ae ean when they were allowed to be associated culturally and socially. During 
caste marriages between Harijans and 


non-Harijans. i 
® conservative Hindu family in Tinoti Ratita Sakala 


a Harijan girl. People out of oppression and 
Santanu Kumar te rambling for a piece of bread. In Narakinnar © 
aged kaviraj, helpless Hari Mistri, Charan Ra0 
- met each other under the same thatched roof 
religion. 
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with the Adivasi people and have turned the lives of the aborigines into a modern prose-poem 
though they are not much different from Gopinath Mohanty in explaining the cultural, social 
customs and habits that are current in the Adivasi society. 


The middle class educated people of the rural society became eager to taste Modernity and 
so they searched for their existence not in the village but in the town where they preferred to 
lead a self-centered life. Gopinath Mohanty’s Danapani (1955) gives us a most pathetic and 
true picture of a lower middie-class house holder Bali Datta who kills his conscience, yields to 
all compromises in the interest of his family. Amarendra in Chajabat of Raj Kishore Patnaik is 
not able to cope with the unhealthy competetions. Sohe is in despair and repents for he does 
not possess a piece of land and a house and bank deposit. A talented artist Pankaj in Bandhu O 
Priya of Surendra Mohanty confionts similar problems. The inflow of villagers including educated 
people to city and industrial sector caused damage to the villege community and family life. It is 
evident in Laxmidhar Nayak's Mo Swapnar Sahar (1979) written on a new township. 


Rural Society in Orissa witnessed a great social change after 1960. People were 
sceptic about Gandhism not because it did not suit them but its so-called followers 
including the oppressors, land-owners and money lenders identified themselves ‘as real 
Gandhians and followed a wrong path in thefname of Gandhi. A_ section of people 
came forward to raise their voice in terms oi Marxism against the local heads appearing 
as symbools of unholy capitalist system. The bourgeoise who were retaining position. in the 
rural society were ridiculed for their complecence, hypacrisy and self righteous attitudes. Before 
independence the revolutionary poet Sachi Routray was inspired by communism and wrote his 
single novel, Chitragriba . Ram Prasad Singh; a well known novelist has tried his best to 
introduce Marxism in his novels—Pratihinsa, Pujarbali and Chhinnamasta written during sixties 
and late fifties. But this could not overpower Gandhism which hand an impact on the write 
himself. Rather Santanu Kumar Acharya is more clearin conception in his Tinotiratira Sakal 
(1969). Natabar in the novel and Jagannath in Shakuntala (1980) characterised as extremist 
leaders live an industrial belt where extremists launch irregular movements. Laxmidhar Nayak one 
of the successful writers on the other hand has thrown a new light on figet for emanicipation 
When he has painted the character of Bijaya in Sarbahara and Upen in Hayare Durvaga Desh. 
Some writers write with a sence of urgency in changing the preesnt social order while manY 
others are laying stress on realism which takes note of the solid economic compulsions of human 
conduct. The anger has resolved in to sarcasm, disgust and despair rather than call to action. 


During sixties and seventies also somo land holders, money le a illage 
heads were patronised by the political paities. In the process Pa es pc heath 
leadership and applied a new technique of oppression. They succeeded in acquiring social status 
and leadership in the name of Gandhism. The real social workers and followers a Gandhism 
lost their social existence, Sashi Bhusan Ray’s son Nalinaksha and daughter Nilima in S¢hir 
Taranga (1962) of Dasaratha Sama! and Nidhi Das in Andha Diganta (1964) of Surendra 
Mohanty are made crippled under the circumstances. This is reflected more powerfully though 


Not artistically in Karara Manish of Harihar’ Bahinipati 
Laxmidhar Nayak. pp pio ene ee a 


Earlier Gandhism inspired its followers to fight against untauchability. 

was in its highest peak, Gopinath Mohanty presented his Harijan. 1 
ae ae Shasti written before independence narrates a_ pathetic story of the love of 4 
antl eu. ‘or Sante a social out caste. The gap between Harijans and non-Harijans became 
er after 1960 when they were allowed to be associated culturally and socially. During 


‘this time the rur i i d 
al society even experienced sev inter- i Harij 
Ran Hanne Ae an Dp several inter-caste Martiages between arijans an 


ourages Bivuprasad of 2 conservative Hi ye Page i 

pester aN @ Hindu family in Tin atira Sakala 

Etat etaned enenve to wed Sukumari a Harijan girl. People ao ah edie and 
using to city where they were rambling for a piece of bread In Narakinnar of 


Santanu Kumar Achara aa pooro 
: ii nee d d Woman, an aged kaviraj, helpless Ha 1 Mistri, har 


. pe han boy -have 
without considering their caste, creed sie ag ach other under the same thatched roof 


When the movement 
His elder brother Kahnu 
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: Famine and cyclone—two natural calamities bring untold misery and horror to the people of 
‘Orissa particularly coastal Orissa. Kahnu Charan Mohanty gives a sorrowful and shocking picture 
of the famine in his famous novel Ha Anna, but does not put emphasis on the misery and nuisance 
created by the dishonest agents. He prefers to paint the famine scenes that rural society of Orissa 
Witnessed some years before independence and frequently after independence. Finding no 
alternative, the famine stricken people leave home and search for food and shelter elsewhere. 
This has arrested the mind of Laxmidhar Nayak. His Hayare Durvaga Desh centers round Bhograi 
of Balasore district, which is affected by famine time and again. In terms of relief distribution how 
the dishonest and touts rise up to a higher level, how the black marketeers acquires social status 
and the local leaders turn to state leaders are distinctly presented in Surendra Mohanty’s Ka/antar 
(1972) written on the severe cyclone that shattered the rural society in Some areas of Orissa 
into pieces. 

Sufferings caused by the World War II, the spectre of nuclear holocaust, the misuse of 
ird world war have led to a feeling of alienation, and 


scientific inventions, and the threat of th 
Though the novelists have introduced this feeling in sixties, it has found 


rootlessness and despair. 

greater attention during and after seventies in many beautiful forms. Writer like Surendra Mohanty, 
Chandra Sekhar Rath, Krushna Prasad Misra and Santanukumar Acharya have exposed effectively 
man’s tortured consciousness. Nidhi Das in Surendra Mohanty‘'s Andha Diganta and Pankaj in his 
Bandhu O Priya are symbols of conflict, frustration and despair. Asuriya Upanibesa (1974) of 
Chandra Sekhar Rath, Shakuntala (1980) Dakshinabartta, Jantrara Pratham Pada of Santanu Kumar 
Acharya, Nisabda Aakasa and Andha Pruthibi of Brajamohan Mohanty show the plight of modern 
man cought in the web of despair and cynicism. 


During sixties urban life negotiated with rural life in different spheres and both came 
closer during seventies in terms of social and political activities, expansion of education 
into the rural society yeilded corruption 


and communications. Inroads of modern civilisation, 
and exploitation. Repeated failure of agricultural crops is also a factor responsible for the 


change of social character. The change is reflected in Dhara O Dhara of Nilamani Sahoo and 
Nayikar Nama Srabani of Bibhuti Pattanayak. Sexually perverted, Artta Bandhu in Dhara O 
Dhara and Nabaghan Das in Nayikar Nama Srabani have committed crime beyond imagination 
which is not also rare in urban life now-a-days. | Bibhuti Pattanayak’s Nasta Charitra written 
in ah seventies is one of the leading novels depicting constrast between modern and traditional 
i 
human values. 
areas has established relationship and 


scale industries in rural 
This compels a section of rural people 


; tl 
troduction of sma ; i 
Intro Pcink between rural society and urban society. sec 
commercial !!n Wei old professions. Apart from so many exploitations the hazardous 
hed from recently published novel /swaranka Thikana the 


bed the people. Ina rec 
d by direct int 


d Mohanty has 
e accompanying tren 
lers are some of the c 


erference of the city glamour is delineated 
depicted the destruction caused by the 
d of commercialisation. The 


haracters in the novel. 


to be detac 
impact has miserab! 
unhealthy atmosphere sud 
significantly. The writer Adv 
construction of 4 bridge ove! Bi 
boatmen, fishermen, shop keepers, 


y distur’ 

denly create’ 
dwait Prasa 
4 river and th 
shaw pul 
the pictures of exploitation in different forms which 


; id that ie Makes ; ‘ 
In the conclusion, it may Pe Pate novels continued to exist in sixties and aa ee with 
, 4 jan per its hands to the rural society In terms of po itical 
existed in the Gandhia iety extended its han 
he urban soc 


More intensity when t 
and social activities: 


4, Priyanath Banerjee Street 
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Bairagi Misra and His ‘Gita’ 


Dr. G. C. Nayak 


It is not so well-known that Bairagi Misra, a great social reformer of Orissa, is also a great 
philosopher and thinker of all time. He was born during December 1885 in the village 
Mulabasanta of Cuttack district and died in February 1966. His entire life was dedicated to the 
propagation of what he understood to be the truth. His love of ‘truth’ is manifest from the 
simple fact that he had torn his horoscope into pieces when he realised that astrology is based 
on lie and falsehood and is consequently harmful. He writes in his autobiography that the exact 
date of his birth is not known to him as he had forgotten to take down the date of birth when 
he tore his horoscope into pieces. He had to suffer a lot during his life time and died unsung 
without recognition of his talents fiom the society on account of his uncompromising adherence? 
to ‘truth’. It is no wonder that Mr. Chakradhar Mahapatra in his introduction to the co//ected 
works of Baitagi Charan Misra, published after his death, paid his tribute to this great soul bY 
comparing him with great inteilectual revolutionaries like Buddha and Socrates. 


It is indeed a pity that such a multi dimensional personality and his work should have been 
neglected and ignored so far except on very rare occasions When we derive utmost self- 
satisfaction in simply paying lipservice to his ideologies. It is difficult, may, almost impossible, to 
highlight all the variegated aspects of his parsonality and his work in a single paper; here | wi 
be concentrating, therefore, only on one of the aspects of his numerous contributions to the worl 
of knowledge, viz. his unique contribution to the understanding of Bhagavad Gita. Bairagi Mista 
has given an absolutely new dimension to the understanding of the concept of surrender 
(Saranagati) in the Bhagavad Gita and, whether one agrees with his interpretation or not, it 
can not and should not be ignored by any serious student or scholar intent on finding out the 
true purport of Gita. 


cf Does the Gita teach only a blind and complete surrender to God or Shrikrisna at the cost of all 
tational considerations ? How otherw 


: ise can we expect to understand the implications of those 
famous lines of the Gita which are supposed to embody its final teaching, ‘Sarva dharman 

atcha’ etc. ? Does the Lord exhort Arjuna to follow him 
following of the teachings of Isvara ? If Isvara-Sarangat! 
g the highest summit of religious life, is it not tantamount t? 


religious life involves a blind surrender at the ; Il rationality 
But, one may ask, is it not an a iG 


: absolute surrender to God ? Where is t 
In Case of man’s telation to God ? 


considerations in matters of 
n the truly religious and 4 
By what criterion can we distingui$ 


i will be im ik ae 1 
deceptive crook, between the reli Possible to discriminate betwee 
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between true religion and a fake one, if not by reason ? In the name of faith every nonsense 
would in that case be admitted to the fold of religion. Is it what the religious man, whether 


_ belonging to this order or that, would approve of ? If all specific considerations of ‘dharma’ are to 


be sacrificed in favour of a blind following of a particular teacher or preacher of religion, may he 
be a Krsna, Jesus or Mohammad, however great that teacher may be, or in favour of a blind 
following of the Lord only because he is the Lord and if this is what religious life is, shall any 
Sensible man covet for such a life ? Any way, one may say, that is what religion is; there is a 
choice before every man, he may either accept this type of life or reject it at his own risk. Well and 
good. But is Gita’s teaching meant for promoting such a conduct and such a life ? True that 
Arjuna was asked to surrender everything, all considerations of specific religious views, at the feet 
of Krsna and to be free from all fears of sin in view of Krsna’s extraordinary powers, but there are 
Certain other extenuating factors which should be taken into consideration before we conclude that 
this is an exhortation to blindly follow Lord Krsna. 


Most important of all, we must understand that Krsna has all through in the Bhagavad Gita 
tried to explain things to Arjuna in different ways but no where has he tried to silence him by 
condemning reason or independent thinking. Even in the same concluding part of the Gita in the 
18th Chapter where surrender has been endorsed, Lord Krsna has asked Arjuna to consider the pros 
and cons of all that has been said and then to adopt the Has-of conduct which he considers fit 
after a through consideration. “Etat te Jnanamakhyatam etc.”. This shows that Krsna’s extra- 
ordinariness does not consist only in his being the Lord but in his allowing the free play of reason 
even in matters of religious conduct and even when the teachings are the teachings of the Lord 
Himself. So in surrendering to Lord Krsna there is no question of blind following, for Lord Krisna 
Himself is an advocate of free play of reason. That the dictates of reason are supreme for the Gita 
will be clear from. another oft-neglected line—“Buddhau Saranamanvichha etc.” Krsna’s exhortation 
to Arjuna for Buddhi-saranagati or taking resort to reason in 2:49 is either Jost sight of or under- 
mined in the study of the Bhagavadgita by all those who regard it to be a holy treatise. Even 
Acarya Sankara speaks of his favourite Paramaitha jnana here and thereby the typical form of 
alism advocated by Gita is lost in the bush of Advaita. Other Acaryas like Ramanuja also do 
not give adequate attention to this facet of Gita’s teaching. Of all the _commentators of the 
Bhagavadgita, only Bairagi Misra, a rare genius in the field, regards Buddhi-saranagati as the key 
concept of the Bhagavadgita.' This raises certain interesting issues. 


ration 


h as ‘Budhau sarana-manvichha’ (Take resort to reason) need to be 

judi ic a vis other statements made in the Same treatise such as ‘Tameva 
analysed and edly Cee to God) and ‘mamekam saranam braja’ (Take resort to Srikrsna). 
saranam gatch e ‘ Srikrsna with viveka-budhhi or discriminative understanding and conse- 
Bairagi alse a ng ti is the same for him as Buddhi-saranagati. Although | admit that 
quently Sriktene eae oe tionalistic outlook Ido not find sufficient justification for identi- 
Gita definitely promotes a 4. uguddhis he religious overtone in the Visvarupa-darsana and 
fying Shri Krsna with Vivela too striking to be overlooked altogether. Srikrsna 


A edgita are : ; 
references to ae oS aentael and also to himself. This can only mean that by taking 
exhorts Arjuna to ta 


ational attitude which enables him to transcend the 
resort to Srikrsna one Call gee ee remnant and the like. The rational man is not 
petty considerations of nate : pti invincibility of traditional values or by what Bradley 
swayed away by any hearsay, ae ig There is of course another strand of thought in the Gita 
would say ‘the ethos of one’s Pooh Ti. and the consideration of ‘the ethos of one's 
Which referes to ‘Ones sere st but these become intelligible only in the context Keeping 
People’ and also to Hevate salaneGsie ik, of Arjuna to whom the teaching of Gita is wae 
inview the heritage and the Paievee consists in not paying any need ue) hearsay ot ing 
The rational attitude of the Gita, aquanimity in face of adversity and amidst pee at a 
heaven, hell etc. and in Eee ding overcoming all delusions when heey is ne one 
why Gita in 2°52 speaks of nae Russell would point out, “A man is fener Pe oo mn 
any impact on the dere controls his desires. mn! believe thet toe Coe on See 
as his intelligence informs Ht is of most importance’ me SAUD a ais EaaKeeEREaeR 
intelligence is ule a regarded as ‘a rational men’ in this sen 
Certain respects at ea 


Statements of Gita suc 
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may thus be regarded as a ke/ concapt of the Bhagavad Gita. This facet of the Gita’s teaching 
needs perticular mention in view of the wide-spread misconception that the Gita teaches only 
a blind and complete surrender to some higher pow2r, may be God or Srikisna, at the cost of 
all rational considerations. And what is significant to note in this connection is that from 
the standpoint of the Bhagavadgita Srik-sna-saranagati is not opposed in the least to Buddhi- 
saranagati in as much as Srikrsna Himself is viewed here, at least in certain characteristic 
aspects of His, asa world-teachsr psonoting rational outlook through and_ through. These 
findings are what | would call a nw dimension in the undarstanding of the concept of sarenaget! 
or surrender in the Gita; a failure to grasp the sam2 has so far proved to be one of the main 
stambling blocks to the unde;standing of the teaching of Gita in its proper perspective. And 
Bairagi Mista of Orissa deserves full credit for drawing our attention for the first time to the typical 
form of rationalism in the Gita as embodied in its teaching of Buddhi-saranagati. 
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Cultural Identity 


Dr. Phani Mohanty 


Culture is a way of life. It is a Continuous process by which ideas are exchanged and 
transmitted from man to man, from generation to generation in a given society. Culture develop. 
in and through the different levels of a particular society. Society is a complex structure is 
which diverse cultural traditions are formed, transmitted and modified and communication is 
established in the midst of these diversities of cultural traditions. Thus, culture has a meaning 
in a given social and cultural context. How the diversity of cultural traditions is to be 
understood meaningfully is the question before a philosopher. We must follow a_ scientific 
methodology which includes the comparative study of diverse cultures existing in a society. 
In a particular society, one may discover processes of cultural traditions and “in complex modern 
societies there are a great number of separate cultural traditions”’. The separate cultural traditions 
do not coalesce but often confront with each other. This confrontation is much more common 
in the present day material world than it was in the primitive time. Conflicting cultural patterns 
are possible when various cultures develop freely, grow freely without hatred. or misunderstanding. 
The question of identity arises when a given society is overburdened with conflicting cultural 
This problem of conflicting cultures is to be studied through a_ study of 
uinstitutionalised social relations involved in the transmission of cultural traditions’*. For T. S. 
Eliot, families are the important channels of transmission of culture. Robert Redfield has defined 
it “as the way in which elements of action are put together in any particular case of transmission 
of tradition’? The transmission of tradition is cultivated in a society by different castes and 
sects, by different religious leaders and teachers, etc. The concept of social organisation and 
structure of cultural tradition is meaningful only when “little” and “great” traditions are in mutual 
contact and communication. Social relations in respect of marriage, trade, political administration, 
etc. are the medium of the “cultural transmission” which enable us to discover and express 
a sense of “cultural identity”. Cultura] identity can overcome the antinomies existing between 

ne culture pattern and another. ‘By concentrating on the institutionalised social relations, media 
fo) tionaries which transmit specific cultural traditions from person to person and from group 
andi inetore is at once both structural and cultural’’*. The main point lies in under- 
to group, this approach is at once Do : ae , ‘ 

‘aq the impoltant cultural manifestations. We ate to deal with people who stand in a 
standing tne I the essentials of their culture. Each culture upholds a particular scale of 
living relationship to Even primitive culture is no exception 


j ditioned. 
| udgements are culturally con ¢ “no 
A ead st look at the primitive culture in the eyes of western thinking which 
eC . 


j 5 
ntellectual cognition. 


patterns. 


value. 
to this. 
emphasises ! 
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Intellectual cognition demands a sharp distinction between one’s own pure thought and 
pure action. Pure action belongs to the sphere of outer world and pure thought belongs to the 
inner world. One is private and the other is public. “And since both are created, there seems 
to be a point of identity, but since these to are completely different there is no point of contact 
between the two”.® 


The problem of identity and differences is replete with conflicting ideas. It has to be tackled 
very carefully. The difference can be overcome if a thinking being cultivates self-discipline. 
We can mould the identity in such a way that all differences would disappear, says Prof. G. 
Misra. The confusion of cultural pattern arises because of our sharp distinction between pure . 
thought and pure action. A compromise has to be made between the two. Humanity every- 

Where is one in complex modren societies there are a number of separate cultural traditions. 
Cammunication has to be reinforced between the separate local traditions and wider regional 
and national cultural traditions. Otherwise, it would lead to unnecessary conflicting situations. 
The identity of every particular culture is to be sougt for without dismissing the others. When 
there is an interaction in complex cultures the problem of identity arises. An intelligent being is 


aware of the greatness of another culture as it happened in the west with the Marxist conception 
of “Mass Culture”. 


Mass culture is a positive death blow to the “High Culture” of the capitalists. It has ne 
definite ethics, no moral code of conduct. F. R. Leavis in his book “Mass Civilisation and 
Minority Culture” seys that culture is in a state of crisis. For Leavis it is machine which radically 
breakes families, affects religion and value. The modern mass Culture is a stepping stone towards 
dehumanisation resulting in “cultural barbarism‘. That's why Nietzsche dismissed the masses 
as mediocore, morally corrupt. The vemps, beatniks and gangsters are made after mass media, 
Pop music and cheap best sellers. It has no relation with religion or morality. In Mass Culture, 
it is not family but State which is supreme. Rightly Daniel Bell points out, “for the modern, 
Cosmopolitan man, culture has replaced both religion and work as a means of self-fulfilment oF 
as justification . . .. Of life without fear, creating those crude values in the absence of which 
society must necessarily collapse into anarchy or anomie’ ’, The concept of culture of F. R- 


Leavis and Eliot which emphasises religion and value system is opposed to Mass Culture which 
undermines traditional value and social organisation. It rejects the material as well as the 
ee ae Fo ae in communication which are of course, essential nigseatlehan for a 
iversal culture®. e consciousness of an identity j i i i 
groups in the modern world. But the whole BRREN, (es Stacie mami Hr 
one’s culture. Lack of understanding leads to utter intolerance, mutual en ens hatred 
and jealousy. Raymond Williams in “Culture and Society” shirts “the hu ca a lways 
a crisis of understanding’. Mass Culture, which is on antithesis of oH ae ata “ full 
Support of technology which again is the cause of the collapse nae pie RA It is 
anti-religious, anti-tational. Roughly speaking, it is a debasement a Nae eee | 
“pseudo-culture”. OF culties aptly oeelleet ae | 


We must try to observe and analyse rigorously the different traditi Pre ss = | 
eee ae try to link up between “the little aah ee eee a Si | 
aay Bria : ee e great traditions’ of ‘the elites. Every one has a claim to a that is best in 
cuture. dian c it ee Mutual cheening oa Balancing lead to Proper understandin of one’s 
iatenes Ne ure is apparently motivated in this direction. In India, unlike the t ae culture 
sanskriti). It is so vit Raed piaian ld is called “human culture’ (m et dharma oF 
SOR Mesahiccn 'Y comprehensive that it houses the diversities of caSie, cr : wah lour 

'sal appeal. It has been growing, changing mp Cee eeligiot ea 


developing as per the need of the hou" 
6. Indian Philosophy To-day, p. 157 
7. The Myth of Mass Culture, P, 22 
8. Ibid, P, 29 
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there are, of course, linguistic, racial, religious and political differences. But all these differences 
are reconciled at the time of acrisis. The concept of understanding is adjudged to be in the 
highest order in our catholic humane Culture. It therefore, accommodates, adjusts not only with 
this or that particular group of people but with the fest changing world as a whole. The word 
’sanskriti’ stands for purification, transformation and perfection of mankind. Indien culture Rereven 
in the ‘Pinda Brahmanda’ theory..’Yat pinde tat Brahmeanda”. 


Man is neither a mere machine nor a physical entity. Both man and machine can do wron 
Both are subject to correction. One who understands the two .. his own self as well as ae 
mechanical tools is something superb, something distinct. The mechanical pursuit of the modern 
western culture can summerily be rejected even by two little Indians like Nachiketa and Maitreyi 
“The time is indeed ripe and the stage is sat, for a correct understanding of the various patterns 
of culture and for exploring the methods for their harmonizing, taking our stand on the funda- 
mentals end not on the accidentals. on the agreement and not on the divergences”. The basic 
values of Indian culture are ‘samanvaya’ (synthesis), ‘satya-jinjase’ (desire to know the truth) end 


ahmisa (non-violence). 


In the cultural millieu of India, religion does play a major role. Religion often creates 
bitterness, division, discord and disintegration. Blind faith without proper understanding for the 
sake of identity fosters and further breeds intolerance and animosity between man and man in the 
same culture or between one culture and another culture. Religion, race, castes and classes are 
dangerous weapons. One must handle these weapons very cautiously. The essence of all great 
religions is same, their goal is the same. They aim at the general good, the overall welfare of the 
man and the society at large. It is only the fanatics under the garb of pseudo-religious cover 
that create a wound which aggravates human suffering in this planet. One must dismiss such 
religion which disintegrates, disunites. “To negelect the spiritual unity of the world and undermine 
the religious diversity would be philosophically unjustifiable, morally indesirable and socially 
dangerous’"° writes Radhakrishnan. Religion therefore must be life-oriented, must be 


humanistic. 


Indian culture inspite of its appalling diversity is humanistic. In this global age, when there 
is ethnic problem in Srilanka, or drought in South Africa or even racial, religious and political 
crisis in some part of the country,.the whole humanity can not remain just unconcerned and 
indifferent. Human understanding is more important than the understanding of either a machine 
or God. Both machine and God create a chasm, an unbridgeable gulf. Philosophy produces 
either ‘machine-man’, oF ‘ascerics’. But man is ‘neither this nor that’. Men is a distinct 
individual. He can distinguish and identify objects and _ persons from one another. ¢ While 
identifying others he identifies himself. A man who does not live ina society can not identify 
himself. Understanding of such a human situation is more important than the understanding of 
either a machine oF God. Human understanding can resolve different cultural conte 
reinforce unity if not identity. Human understanding is not simply a make-believe. | ine : it 
in that spirit than it leads to bad logic. It would be something like 1. A. ichar is 
"Pseudo-statement’. A pseudo-statement can not help us to understand either man or the Fs he 
We must deepen our understanding to know the diversity of cultural conditioning. All value 
jud ents are culturally conditioned. They originate in the social and cultural context. They are 
te hh h can not be any common standard for measul!!ng all values. All value judgements 
Uae ‘ msortenk in different social contexts. One society must tolerate the value system of 
ba equally eS | interest. In no society can a rapist or a murderer be rewarded. No society 
othensacietiee aa ‘ pikes ed. There must be mutual understanding in diverse cultural 
oe era LU se at lezde to mutual co-existence.In the absence of this, cultural 
ormulations. This 


crisis and conflicts of cult 


anding woul@ 
ure would arise. 
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Oriya Children’s Literature 
Through Radio & Television Programmes 


Dr. Jagannath Mohanty 


In this age of Science and Technology broadcasting has assumed great importance in all 
Broadcasting covers 


aspects cf life and has been influencing human activities in different stages. — 
both radio and television which are powerful media of communication. Literature partlcularly 
Children’s literature has developed and been influenced immensely by both these potential mass 


media. 

Originally children’s literature in almost all languages including Oriya was oral in nature. 
Subsequently printing technology revolutionised the entire system of literature and children’s 
literature was developed with the help of this printing machine to a great extent. Oriya children’s 


literature wes made available to a large number of people through books and journals which 
were within the reach of most of the people. Hence the medium of communication changed 


from oral to written over a span of time. 


Interestingly, when radio came into operation the oral form again revived and children’s 
Modern literature have 


literature was popularised through this oral medium in various formats. 
the media which is extremely favourable _ 


become multidimentional and broadcasting is one of 
and congenial to the growth and development of children’s lite 
all the audio-visual aids and materials were utilised for making © 


and interesting. 


rature. with the advent of TV 
hildren‘s literature more lively 


the young children or pre-schoolers 
silv enjoy and understand the stories, 
d quizes in radio. Radio 


instantly and a large number of children can take the 


Programmes can reach the remote areas the visually handicapped individuals 
benefit of children’s programmes alla CF gaainee: Further, with imaginative use of 
i i i j nd learn from the 'a 4 Font i i 

Ee eee seater programmes ate made more lively, aa eens: 
niet onan ieee ig made more popular and relevant to children ERIS 


through radio and television. 


Radio Programmes 

Radio is of great importance in children’s literature as 
without having learnt the alphabets and numbers, quite ea beh 
Poems, travelogues, biographical enacdotes and even science a 


of India took active interest in the broadcasting system and 
‘Bahujanay hitaya Bahujanaya Sukhay’ (well-being and 
f various groups of clientele). Radio stations 


the needs o 2 
important cities and radio programmes were broadcast 


After Independence, Government 
All-india Radio adopts pane oe 

i f many and cater 
ee any States and at 


Were opened in m y 
gradually over larger areas, 
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Since January 1945 children’s programmes in Oriya were first broadcast from Calcutta Radio 
Station under the popular name 'Shishu Sansar’. These children’s programmes were used to be 
broadcast every Sunday for half an hour. Shri Jatin Das was the first Producer of the Children’s 
programme and according to him the main objective of this programme was to entertain children, 
to enlighten them in various subjects, to develop their awareness and to impart and popularise 
children’s literature. | Poems, Stories, biographics, dramas etc. were the formats used for 
broadcasting children’s programmes relating to Science, History and Geography and so on. 
Some life broadcasts were also done from the Czlcutta Radio Station and a large number of 
Oriya Children living in Calcutta were participating in these programmes. However, as reported 
by Sri Jatin Das. “The number of educated Oriyas in Calcutta was very limited at that time. As 
there was no scope for education through Oriya medium in Calcutta. many Oriyas were not 
keeping their children with them. All kinds of these programmes therefore could not be produced 
inspite of our best attempts.” 


The Cuttack Station was established on the 28th January, 1948, and was inaugurated by 
Dr. Kailashnath Katju, the then Governor of Orissa. Dr. H. K. Mahatab, the then Chief Minister 
attended the inaugural function as the Chief Guest. Children’s programmes under ‘Shishu Sansar’ 
was broadcast in the same evening and it was so popular that the number one Studio in the 
then Madhupur Kothi was jammed with enermous crowd. Since hundreds of children had to 
wait outside the Studio, extra loud speakers were atranged to enable them to listen to the 
programmes, Gradually the programmes became more popular and were used to broadcast at 
1:30 P.M. every Sunday for 30 minutes. Subsequently the schedule was chenged and ‘Shishu 
Sansar’ programme was broedcast for 45 minutes in the morning every Sunday. 


Children’s programmes under ‘Shishu Sansar’ were produced in the line followed by 
Calcutta Radio Station and Shri Jatin Das was transferred from Calcutta to All-India Radio 
Station, Cutteck as the Producer of Children’s programmes. Due to availability of more talents 
locally and other facilities at Cuttack, the children’s programmes were improved and according 
to Sri Das such programmes rather improved a hundred times at Cuttack than Calcutta. Hundreds 
of children came to the Studio for actively participating in the children’s programmes and 
there was no need of adults for broadcasting children's poems and dramas. In course of time 
children’s programmes became so much popular that demand was made for broadcasting such 
programmes twice a week. Besides, ‘Shishu Sansar’ which was made for children of ie age- 
group 5—13 years another programme called ‘Jijnansu Mandali’ was started for the children of 
the age-group 14—18. More emphasis was given on Science and General k ledge. It is 
interesting to note that among the children who participated in these progra cathe spa (2) 
Binapani Mohapatra (Pati), the first Oriya, Station Director of A. I. R on es - bay ete 
Raghunath Panigrahi, an eminent musician, Sunada Patnaik, a distingulaned Bove Ceara va 
(Mathur), Professor in I. |. T., Delhi, Akshay Kumar Mohanty and Pranab Ki mere rosl aa ner r 
singers, Biswajit Das, Narsingh Mahapatra, dramatists, Govind Tej, Ana Bheve Fetal ea 
Das, Akshay Mohanty and so on are worth-mentioning. p MGTTS. Nahepatiey Sees 


; Since 1958 another programme called ‘Chaka Chaka Vaunri' 
pace. It was being broadcast et 6 P. M. every Thursday. 
andali were changed and it was subsequently known as 


for 30 minutes every Saturday from 1-30 P. M. 
travelogues, stories, 


was inaugurated for the rural 
‘Ki Ae name and character of Jijnansu 
Besides tha thon nee Sitch inna prea 
i ae : me a : F 
folk-tales, teaching of music, opera etc. were ee ee 
After Jatin Das, Govind Rath, G ij —— ; 
, , Gopal Choudhury, Bija 7 

ae y » Bijayketa ; i 
state of Producers of children’s programmes ate Gee Pravamayee Dev! ye 
és on anty and Binapani Mohanty are the Producers of hte : Station. At present Nadly@ 

ansar’, ‘Chaka Cheka children’s programmes under ‘ShishU 


Vaunri’ and ‘Kishore Chakra‘ 

ane ; ékra’. | ‘ 

programmes ‘Shishu ‘Shrotamandali’ were set up ny al to popularise the hla 
ent patts or Orissa durin 


fale ae promoted the objectives of children's pro 
hildren’s programmes were broadcast from the Sambalpur grammes very well. Subseauent!Y 
become very popular and successful. and Jeypore Radio ‘Stations and hav 
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Television Programmes 


Since the inception of Doordarshan Kendra, Cuttack during 1975-76 under SITE (Satellite 
Instructional Television Experiment) Project, Oriya Children’s Literature got a more powerful 
medium for its development. Now under INSAT (Indian National Satellite) project children‘: 
Programmes are broadcast in the name of ‘Sarad Shashi‘ every Saturday evening over a wider area 
of coverage since 1975. The first producer of the Programmes was  Sarada Prasanna Naik, an 
eminent dramatist and broadcaster. 


The Oriya Children’s Literature have now got two powerful mass media i. e. radio and T. V. 
at its disposal for development. But it is to be Kept in mind that the same formats 
bo and techniques that are used In written/printed modes can not be adopted in case of broad- 
y Casting. Some specific techniques have to be utilised for broadcasting different kinds of children’s 
\ literature. For example, lengthy sentences and bombastic words should be avoided in the broad- 
casting as far as possible. Similarly, since T. V. has extra advantage of using good and 
relevant visuals, too much words i. e, verbalism should be avoided as far as possible. The 
development of children’s literature through broadcasting can ba facilitated with adequate use of 
suitable formats ,,and techniques in the presentation. It goes without saying that broadcasting 

can open new vistas and horizons in the arena of the furture children‘s literature. 
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